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What Arabs 
have learned 
from Assad 

Kamel Daoud 

Contributing Writer 


OPINION 


ORAN, ALGERIA The Arab springs are 
nearly all out of season; everywhere 
except in Tunisia, they are aging 
poorly 

In the beginning, after a popular 
uprising, it was the dictator who fled, 
by airplane, as did president Zine 
el-Abidine Ben Ali of Tunisia in early 
2011. Now it’s the opposite that is hap- 
pening: It’s the people who are fleeing, 
for instance from Syria, by sea and 
land. 

This reversal raises an essential 
question, both simple and tragic: Can 
one still call for democracy after the 
victory of President Bashar al-Assad of 
Syria, even if that victory turns out to 
be temporary, as 


Syria’s 
president is 
still standing 
after six years 
of war. Has he 
killed hope for 
democracy in 
the region? 


some predict? 
What does it 
mean for the 
peoples of the 
Maghreb and the 
Middle East? 

For many, the 
first lesson to be 
drawn from the 
Syrian case is 
obvious: One 
can’t always win 
the revolution, or 

at least not as fast as one would like. 

So far Assad has come out of the 
conflict alive, even strengthened — at 
the cost of the slaughter of half his 
people. His longevity goes to show that 
being wrong and facing fierce opposi- 
tion from dissidents, an army and a 
large swath of the international com- 
munity aren’t enough to unseat a dicta- 
tor. 

Assad, by killing so many Syrians, 
has also killed the dream of democracy 
for many other Syrians, as well as for 
plenty of people elsewhere in the Arab 
world. They can see that a revolution- 
ary often ends up a martyr, a tortured 
prisoner, a militiaman in the pay of 
foreign forces or an unwelcome 
refugee. And neither his children nor 
his people are the better for it. That’s 
enough to sow doubt in even the most 
democratic of minds and the most 
fervent of revolutionaries. 

And so here is the first Assad effect: 
The perception that democracy is 
costly — perhaps too costly. 

Another consequence of Assad’s 
DAOUD, PAGE 13 
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Iraqi civilians escaping the fighting in Mosul, Iraq, on Tuesday near the heavily damaged A1 Nuri Grand Mosque, where the Islamic State leader declared a caliphate three years ago. 


Battered but not defeated 


BEIRUT, LEBANON 


As its state crumbles, ISIS 
returns to insurgent roots, 
now with a global reach 

BY BEN HUBBARD 
AND ERIC SCHMITT 

Three years ago this past week, a black- 
clad cleric named Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi 
ascended a mosque pulpit in the Iraqi 
city of Mosul and declared the creation 
of a new terrorist state. 

His announcement of the so-called ca- 
liphate was a high point for the 
extremist fighters of the Islamic State 
group. Their exhibitionist violence and 
apocalyptic ideology helped them seize 
vast stretches of territory in Syria and 
Iraq, attract legions of foreign fighters 


and create an administration with bu- 
reaucrats, courts and oil wells. 

Now, their state is crumbling. 

In Syria, American-backed militias 
have surrounded Raqqa, the group’s 
capital, and breached its historic walls. 
Across the border, Iraqi forces have 
seized the remains of the Mosul mosque 
where the caliphate was declared and 
besieged the remaining jihadists in a 
shrinking number of city blocks. 

But the loss of its two largest cities 
will not spell a final defeat for the Is- 
lamic State — also known as ISIS, ISIL 
and Daesh — according to analysts and 
American and Middle Eastern officials. 
The group has already shifted back to its 
roots as an insurgent force, but one that 
ISIS, PAGE 6 


IN MOSUL, ESCAPE PROVES HARROWING 

In the old city of Mosul in Iraq, Islamic 
State fighters are hemmed in and 
civilians are trapped, page 6 
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People use a makeshift crossing near Raqqa, Syria, where a bridge was destroyed. 


U.S. has 
plan to track 
missiles in 
North Korea 


Silicon Valley technology 
aims to plug intelligence 
gap with tiny satellites 

BY DAVID E. SANGER 
AND WILLIAM J. BROAD 

For years before North Korea fired its 
first intercontinental ballistic missile 
this past week, the Pentagon and intelli- 
gence experts had sounded a warning: 
Not only was the North making 
progress quickly, spy satellite coverage 
was so spotty that the United States 
might not see a missile being prepared 
for launch. 

That set off an urgent but quiet search 
for ways to improve America’s early- 
warning ability — and the capability to 
strike missiles while they are on the 
launchpad. The most intriguing solu- 
tions have come from Silicon Valley, 
where the administration of President 
Barack Obama began investing in tiny, 
inexpensive civilian satellites devel- 
oped to count cars in Target parking lots 
and monitor the growth of crops. 

Some in the Pentagon accustomed to 
relying on highly classified, multibillion- 
dollar satellites, which take years to de- 
velop, resisted the move. But as North 
Korea’s missile program progressed, 
American officials laid out an ambitious 
schedule for the first of the small 
satellites to go up at the end of this year, 
or the beginning of next. 

Launched in clusters, some staying in 
orbit just a year or two, the satellites 
would provide coverage necessary to 
execute a new military contingency 
plan called “Kill Chain.” It is the first 
step in a new strategy to use satellite im- 
agery to identify North Korean launch 
sites, nuclear facilities and manufactur- 
ing capability and destroy them pre- 
emptively if a conflict seems imminent. 

Even a few extra minutes of warning 
might save the lives of tens of thousands 
of Americans — and millions of South 
Koreans and Japanese who already live 
within range of the North’s missiles. 

“Kim Jong-un is racing — literally rac- 
ing — to deploy a missile capability,” 
Robert Cardillo, the director of the Na- 
tional Geospatial-Intelligence Agency, 
which coordinates satellite-based map- 
ping for the government, said in an in- 
terview days before North Korea’s latest 
launch. “His acceleration has caused us 
to accelerate.” 

The timeline for getting the satellites 
in orbit, which defense officials have 
SATELLITES, PAGE 5 


She has the crown. Now what? 
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Lena Headey plays Cersei Lannister, one of the most persecuted and vindictive charac- 
ters on “Game of Thrones.” The seventh season of HBO’s hit show starts on July 16. 


WEST YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND 


Lena Headey, Cersei 
in ‘Game of Thrones,’ has 
her own power moves 

BY JEREMY EGNER 

“Are you [expletive] serious right 
now?” 

Lena Headey is incredulous, an 
amused smile curving lips best known 
for sneering as Cersei Lannister on 
“Game of Thrones.” She is piloting her 
black Land Rover through the narrow, 
twisty roads of her native West York- 
shire, a realm of charming villages and 
no observable traffic laws. The back is 
filled with car seats and mommish detri- 
tus, signs of a bountiful family life decid- 
edly at odds with that of Cersei, one of 
the most persecuted (and vindictive) 
characters on a show known for baroque 
miseries. 

One quality the actress does share 


with her most famous character: She 
doesn’t suffer fools, especially reporters 
foolish enough to ask for details about 
the obsessively secretive show’s 
seventh season, beginning July 16, on 
HBO. 

“Um, she’s not having a good time — 
there you go,” she adds, laughing. “Ap- 
parently winter is really coming, fi- 
nally.” 

It’s a joke on the show’s longstanding 
tag line, but also a reminder that the end 
is in sight for “Game of Thrones.” With 
just 13 episodes remaining — seven this 
season and six the next — this sprawling 
fantasy epic has entered its climactic 
stretch. 

Season 7 will be largely about bring- 
ing together primary characters that ei- 
ther have been long separated, or who 
have never actually met. At the top of 
the heap sits Cersei, who over six sea- 
sons lost her father and three children — 
three murders and a suicide — along 
with her dignity, during a nude walk of 
shame that ranks among television’s 
most memorable, memeable sequences. 
HEADEY, PAGE 2 
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A Thrones’ stars power moves 



Lena Headey in Season 5 of “Game of Thrones.” As she plots out her post-“Thrones” path, Ms. Headey is developing her own films. 



HELEN SLOAN/HBO 

Ms. Headey with Nikolaj Coster-Waldau in Season 7 of “Thrones.” They play siblings in an incestuous relationship. 


HEADEY, FROM PAGE 1 
Then, at the end of last season, she blew 
up half the show and claimed the 
coveted Iron Throne for herself. 

It was the tale’s latest shocking twist, 
but also a logical culmination for a sea- 
son that saw the major female charac- 
ters overcome all sorts of tribulations — 
as well as real-world complaints about 
the show’s sexual violence — to emerge 
as the game’s most formidable players. 
Together, characters like the politically 
savvy Sansa Stark (Sophie Turner), the 
assassin Arya (Maisie Williams) and 
the messianic dragon queen Daenerys 
Targaryen (Emilia Clarke) represent a 
broad range of feminine power. “Having 
all of these females rise, in all their dif- 
ferent guises — it’s sort of unheard-of, 
really,” Ms. Headey said. 

For Cersei, the Season 6 finale solidi- 
fied her status as the most captivating of 
them all. And for the woman who plays 
her, it came at the beginning of a frenetic 
stretch that saw her get engaged a few 
years after a divorce left her reeling, and 
relocate her family from Los Angeles, 
where she lived for 12 years, to a tiny vil- 
lage near where she grew up, roughly 
180 miles northwest of London. “My 
life’s been mad for the last year,” she 
said. 

But with “Game of Thrones” about to 
end, why would Ms. Headey leave the 
showbiz capital at the moment of her 
highest profile in a 25-year career? Put 
another way: Now that the actress, like 
Cersei, has more clout than ever, what is 
she going to do with it? 

‘A YORKSHIRE LASS’ 

To understand why Ms. Headey, 43, felt 
the pull of home after more than 20 
years away, it helps to get a look at the 
place, at the magnificent swaths of 
countryside, stitched together with 
hedgerows and ancient stone walls. 

“This made up a part of me when I 
was born,” she said as we drove through 
villages with names like Kirkburton and 
Thunder Bridge. “I’m a Yorkshire lass in 
my soul and in my heart.” 

In a navy tank top and tattered jeans, 
her numerous tattoos exposed, she 
looked less likely to rule seven king- 
doms than to front an art-punk trio. Her 
dark brown hair — concealed on the 
show initially by flowing blond tresses 
and now by a bobbed wig known on set 
as “the Turnip” — is cut in a shoulder- 
length shag that she tends to muss and 
tease in conversation. Her northern ac- 
cent is rounder and softer than Cersei’s 
posh, crystalline one — “love” sounds 
like “loaf” — and is often deployed pro- 
fanely. 

Ms. Headey was born in Bermuda 
while her father was stationed there as a 
police officer. But she grew up in High- 
burton, a village of just over 3,000 
residents, and as she drove she noted 
landmarks like the centuries-old ceme- 
tery where she used to drink cheap 
booze as “a wayward teen.” 

“I’m really selling myself, aren’t I?” 
she said. 

For all of their rustic charms, the vil- 
lages of Yorkshire were less than nur- 
turing for a young girl with artistic aspi- 
rations. In high school, she said, she told 
a guidance counselor she hoped to be- 
come an actor, only to be told that she 
should instead work in a shop “to get the 
social aspect you’re craving.” 

Nevertheless she persisted, and a na- 
tional theater competition in London 
brought Ms. Headey, then 17, to the at- 
tention of Susie Figgis, a noted casting 
director. “She was just this wonderful, 
fresh country girl,” Ms. Figgis recalled. 

She cast her in “ Waterland,” a 1992 lit- 
erary adaptation starring Jeremy Irons 
and Ethan Hawke, and soon the country 
girl was off to London. She spent the 
1990s and early 2000s appearing in films 
notable (“The Remains of the Day,” 
“The Jungle Book”) and forgotten (“The 
Parole Officer”), as well as a string of 
British television series. 

Her most high-profile part came in 
2007 as a strong-willed queen in Zack 


Snyder’s “300,” a film better remem- 
bered for writhing beefcake captured 
with then-innovative chroma key 
cinematography. 

She later reprised the role in a sequel, 
but it was a little-seen indie film from 
2010 called “Pete Smalls Is Dead” that 
had the more lasting impact. During 
filming, her co-star Peter Dinklage men- 
tioned “this mad thing” he was reading 
for HBO, adding that “there’s this great 
part for his sister, who’s this incestuous 
psychopath,” Ms. Headey recalled. 

“I thought she would be a good fit for 
Cersei because anyone as funny as Lena 
is can also plumb the darkest depths,” 
Mr. Dinklage, who plays Cersei’s heroic 
brother Tyrion, wrote in an email. “The 
two always go hand in hand.” 


In auditions for “Game of Thrones,” 
Ms. Headey separated herself, the cre- 
ators David Benioff and D. B. Weiss ex- 
plained in a joint email, by straying “far 
from the Evil Ice Queen stereotype,” and 
capturing the internal tension of a wom- 
an destined for privilege, subjugation 
and loss in equal measure. 

“Lena was the only one who conveyed 
the discomfort that comes with being 
Cersei — the sense of perpetual scrutiny 
and besiegement that comes with her 
position in the world, a position she 
never chose,” they wrote. 

While Cersei is known for her acid 
tongue and signature lines (“You win or 
you die”; “Power is power”), some of 
her most memorable moments feature 
few words. These include the walk of 


shame and her explosive coup d’etat last 
season, in which her rivals assembled 
inside the Great Sept, expecting to per- 
secute Cersei, only to be incinerated 
when she blew up the church instead. 

As Cersei surveys the destruction 
from a balcony, her bloody redemption 
plays out in her expression, cycling from 
cruel resolve to cool reflection to, finally, 
delight at claiming the power she’s long 
coveted. 

“She can do more with a look than 
most of us can with a couple pages of di- 
alogue,” said Conleth Hill, who plays the 
cagey eunuch Varys. 

Viewers shouldn’t expect any radical 
changes just because she’s now on the 
Iron Throne, Ms. Headey said. The reign 
of Cersei I will be based in the same sort 


of self-serving, Lannister-promoting 
strategy we’ve seen before, just with 
fewer restraints. 

Cersei’s redeeming quality through- 
out “Game of Thrones” has been her de- 
votion to her children, born of incest 
with her twin brother, Jaime (Nikolaj 
Coster-Waldau). Her fear for their 
safety and the things she did to ensure it 
has driven much of the action on “Game 
of Thrones.” Though those children are 
now dead, the fear remains. 

“Power hungry people are fearful, 
otherwise why wouldn’t you just chill?” 
Ms. Headey said. 

As she is reviewing the state of House 
Lannister, we’re sitting outside House 
Headey, a graceful 19th-century Geor- 
gian manor at the top of a hill, fronted 
with towering birch trees. It is a 
historically significant home that she 
found filled with green carpet and reek- 
ing of “decay and sadness.” Renovations 
took nearly a year — she moved in last 
month. 

Her parents, both retired, live min- 
utes away, and they — more than any- 
thing — are what brought her back. 

“I would’ve stayed in L.A. and played 
the game, but I want my kids to have a 
bit of grounding,” she said. “In the last 
two weeks, my son has said to my dad, T 
just want to be like you, Grandpa.’ ” 

“That confirms to me,” she added, her 
voice catching, “that we did a good 
thing.” 

“We” includes her fiance, Dan Cadan, 
a filmmaker Ms. Headey has known 
since childhood but started dating only a 
few years ago, after her divorce from the 
musician Peter Loughran. They have a 
2-year-old daughter, Teddy, along with 
Wylie, 7, Ms. Headey’s son from her pre- 
vious marriage. Mr. Cadan proposed 
this spring, and they’re planning a wed- 
ding for next summer. 

“I always said to him, ‘Don’t ever ask 
me to marry you; it’s a disaster,’ ” she 
said. “But it actually feels really won- 
derful.” 

Her cynicism stemmed from her 2013 
divorce, which led to “some tough 
years” that she “tried to put into Cersei 
in a way that was cathartic for me, oth- 
erwise I’d have had a meltdown,” she 
said. Aside from the emotional strain, as 
a private person she was horrified to see 
details about settlements and custody 
hearings spill out into the news media. 

Things are now civil, she said, and her 
ex-husband, who also returned to Eng- 
land, remains active in their son’s life. 
“We got through it, but it was a [exple- 
tive],” she said. Friends like Mr. Hill de- 
clined to discuss the matter, but attested 
that a weight had clearly been lifted. 

“The last time I saw her in London,” 
he said, “she seemed a couple of years 
younger.” 

‘WE LOVE A GOOD BACKLASH’ 

At least once a week, generally, Ms. 
Headey takes a train to London for 
meetings, voice-over work and other 
bill-paying endeavors. The morning af- 
ter our Yorkshire tour, she took the two- 
hour ride through farmland so she could 
voice a Mercedes ad and rerecord some 
dialogue for “Game of Thrones.” 

She had picked me up early, and we 
made a Starbucks stop that turned into 
an impromptu selfie session with the 
drive-through workers, as I tried, rather 
pathetically, to hide. 

Starring on the biggest television 
show in the world brings plenty of such 
overtures, like more awkward photo re- 
quests — say, while sunbathing nearly 
naked in Ibiza — to a steady stream of 
pilgrims who want to tip a goblet with 
Cersei, the Baryshnikov of TV wine 
drinking. 

But most common are fans channel- 
ing Septa Unella, the malignant nun who 
scolded Cersei during her infamous 
walk of atonement through Kings Land- 
ing in Season 5. (“Shame! Shame!”) 
Perhaps most egregious was a nurse 
who got caught up in the moment while 
helping Ms. Headey breast-feed in her 
hospital room, shortly after giving birth 


to her daughter. The story ends with the 
nurse, nipples in hand, chanting 
“Shame” as “she’s milking me like a hu- 
man cow,” Ms. Headey said. 

“I was flying on morphine, so it was 
sort of funny,” she said. “Had I been 
vaguely in the world, I might have been 
more offended.” 

She is still baffled by criticism she re- 
ceived from fans for using a body double 
for that scene, which she did, she said, to 
focus on the emotions of the moment 
rather than on being naked as a mob 
pelted her with garbage. 

But such real-world shaming is par 
for the course with “Game of Thrones,” a 
hot-take magnet for its occasionally 
stunning moments of violence, cruelty 
and, most controversial, scenes of sexu- 
al violence. “We love a good backlash,” 
Ms. Headey quipped. She starred in one 
such scene, in Season 4, when Jaime 
forced Cersei into sex beside the still- 
cooling corpse of their son Joffrey. Ms. 
Headey and others on the show insist it 
wasn’t rape, though it looked like it to 
the rest of the world. She remains mysti- 
fied why this scene between two toxic 
lovers would draw more ire than, say, “a 
man up North taking his children to the 
White Walkers,” she said, referring to 
one of the show’s many outlandishly 
horrendous people. 


“She can do more 
with a look than most 
of us can with a couple 
pages of dialogue.” 

I countered that depicting rape is 
more charged because it actually exists 
in the world, and for a moment her usual 
good cheer curdled into Cersei-esque 
contempt. 

“I do understand that, sir — reality 
versus fantasy,” she said, in the wither- 
ing deadpan of a woman who has en- 
dured her share of mansplaining over 
the years. 

Ms. Headey is matter-of-fact about 
“the boys’ club” that dominates the en- 
tertainment industry. “You grow up in it, 
and you learn to infiltrate it,” she said, 
though sometimes it’s not so easy. As a 
young actress, she faced pressure to 
sleep with powerful men, she said, add- 
ing that “I never played the game.” On 
later jobs like “Terminator: The Sarah 
Connor Chronicles,” a short-lived Fox 
series in which she played the title role, 
“my voice was very quickly ignored and 
my opinions were very much not 
wanted,” she said. 

These days things are different — 
starring on a global phenomenon will do 
that for you. As she plots out her post- 
thrones” path, she is using the oppor- 
tunity to make sure she is the one shap- 
ing the message. 

As evil queen roles come rolling in, 
she is instead developing her own films. 
These include an adaptation of “H Is for 
Hawk,” the Helen Macdonald memoir, 
which she is starring in and producing 
with Brad Pitt’s Plan B Entertainment, 
as well as a dream project about Grace 
O’Malley, a female pirate in 16th-century 
Ireland. She also hopes to create more 
opportunities for female filmmakers, 
she said, and also do some directing her- 
self. 

She is less excited about simply acting 
for hire but did recently shoot “The 
Flood,” a small indie film about the 
refugee crisis in Europe, an issue she 
cares about deeply, and more surpris- 
ing, a wrestling dramedy with Dwayne 
Johnson called “Fighting With My Fam- 
ily.” Both films are due out next year. 

Otherwise she plans to finish moving 
into her house and generally take it easy 
until filming starts this fall on the final 
season of “Game of Thrones.” Like ev- 
eryone else on the show, she faces an un- 
certain fate, but at least will finally learn 
who winds up on the Iron Throne in the 
end. 

“It can’t be me because I’m already 
there,” she said. “So I’m [expletive].” 


Departures ignite debate over pay for Asian -American actors 


BY JOHN KOBLIN 

CBS has been on the defensive in the 
past week as it deals with a simmering 
controversy surrounding the depar- 
tures of two Asian-American actors 
from its police procedural show “Hawaii 
Five-0.” 

The two stars, Daniel Dae Kim and 
Grace Park, decided to leave the Ameri- 
can television show after they were un- 
able to agree to terms on new contracts 
— prompting speculation that they left 
because they would not be earning as 
much as their white co-stars. 

On Thursday, for the second time in 
less than 24 hours, CBS and producers of 
the show were saying that they did ev- 
erything they could to keep them. Peter 
M. Lenkov, an executive producer of 
“Hawaii Five-0,” said that CBS “was ex- 
tremely generous and proactive in their 
renegotiation talks.” 

“So much so, the actors were getting 
unprecedented raises, but in the end 
they chose to move on,” he said in a 
statement. 

A swell of criticism of CBS grew on 


Wednesday after Mr. Kim wrote in a 
Facebook post that he had made a “diffi- 
cult decision” to walk out of negotiations 
and leave the show after seven seasons. 

Mr. Kim stopped short of saying that 
unequal pay had been the reason for his 
departure, but he suggested as much in 
the post, writing, “The path to equality 
is rarely easy.” 

In a statement shortly afterward, CBS 
said both cast members “have been im- 
portant and valued members” of the 
show and had been offered hefty raises. 

“We did not want to lose them and 
tried very hard to keep them with offers 
for large and significant salary in- 
creases,” the network said. “While we 
could not reach an agreement, we part 
ways with tremendous respect for their 
talents on screen, as well as their roles 
as ambassadors for the show off screen, 
and with hopes to work with them again 
in the near future.” 

A representative for Mr. Kim and Ms. 
Park declined to comment. 

The departures have some advocacy 
groups crying foul, citing longstanding 
difficulties for Asian-American actors, 


who say they often have trouble finding 
steady work or commanding salaries 
equal to those of their white counter- 
parts. 

“Unfortunately, the racial hierarchy 
established in the original 1968-1980 se- 
ries remained intact in the 2010 reboot: 
Two white stars on top, two Asian/ Pa- 


“ Unfortunately, the racial 
hierarchy established in the 
original 1968-1980 series 
remained intact in the 2010 
reboot.” 

cific Islander stars on bottom,” said Guy 
Aoki, the founding president of the Me- 
dia Action Network for Asian-Ameri- 
cans, who also criticized the network for 
not including more actors of Asian or Pa- 
cific Islander descent in the show’s cast. 

George Takei, an actor of Japanese 
descent who has made appearances on 
both the revived “Hawaii Five-0” and 
the original series, noted that Hawaii is 


home to a large Asian-American popula- 
tion and called CBS’s inability to get a 
deal done with the two actors “sad.” 

“It’s very unfortunate that CBS could- 
n’t recognize their value to the show 
that’s set in Hawaii,” he said in a tele- 
phone interview. 

Other Asian-American performers 
said that Mr. Kim and Ms. Park’s depar- 
tures would give visibility to diversity 
and equal pay issues in Hollywood. 

The “Fresh Off the Boat” actress Con- 
stance Wu wrote on Twitter, “Know ur 
worth, ur value... & don’t be afraid to 
stand up for it.” Ally Maki, an actress 
who stars on TBS’s “Wrecked,” posted, 
“It’s time to stop being silent. This is a 
great start.” 

CBS has faced criticism over a lack of 
racial diversity in its shows in recent 
years. 

In 2016, the network came under fire 
for promoting a slate of new shows star- 
ring white men, including Kevin James 
in “Kevin Can Wait” and Matt LeBlanc 
in “Man With a Plan.” In October, CBS 
announced that it was creating a pro- 
gram to increase diversity in its casting. 



NEIL JACOBS/CBS 


Grace Park and Daniel Dae Kim in “Hawaii Five-0.” Their departures have prompted 
speculation that they left because they would not earn as much as their white co-stars. 
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Taiwan’s president embraces Twitter 



TYRONE SIU/REUTERS 

President Tsai Ing-wen of Taiwan inspecting an honor guard in Kaohsiung last month. “Digital diplomacy,” one analyst said, allows Ms. Tsai to easily engage internationally. 


MEMO FROM TAIPEI 

TAIPEI, TAIWAN 

Isolated by China, leader 
of island employs service 
to be heard globally 

BY CHRIS HORTON 

Over the past year, China has doubled 
down on its campaign to reduce Tai- 
wan’s presence on the world stage, 
whether by luring away its few remain- 
ing diplomatic allies — most recently 
Panama — or blocking its participation 
in international organizations like Inter- 
pol and the World Health Organization. 

Now President Tsai Ing-wen of Tai- 
wan is trying to tweet the island back 
into the global conversation. 

Ms. Tsai had her first encounter with 
Twitter’s reach in December, when Don- 
ald J. Trump, newly elected to the White 
House, wrote on Twitter that she had 
called to congratulate him. His an- 
nouncement made headlines around the 
world. It was believed to have been the 
first time an American president or 
president-elect had spoken with a 
leader of the island since at least 1979, 
when the United States broke di- 
plomatic ties with Taiwan, formally 
known as the Republic of China, as part 
of its recognition of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. 

Weeks later, Ms. Tsai revived her mor- 
ibund Twitter account, posting regularly 
in English and sometimes in Japanese. 
Since then, her followers have nearly tri- 
pled. 

Her office says her rekindled interest 
was spurred by outreach from Twitter it- 
self, not by the Trump episode. But there 
are certain parallels between Ms. Tsai 
and President Trump. Where Mr. Trump 
uses the service to bypass what he con- 
siders a biased news establishment and 
to address the public directly, Ms. Tsai 
appears to see it as a means to circum- 
vent the diplomatic isolation imposed by 
China. 

“Twitter, and more broadly, digital di- 
plomacy, provides Taiwan with an easy 
and cost-effective way to connect and 
engage internationally,” said Danielle 
Cave, a Google Policy Fellow at the 
Digital Asia Hub, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion based in Hong Kong that researches 
society and the internet. 

“Frankly, Taiwan’s future is tenuous, 
and their international space is increas- 
ingly limited at a time when they need 
their voice to be heard more than ever,” 
Ms. Cave said. 


China claims self-governed Taiwan as 
part of its territory, and its diplomatic re- 
lations with other countries are condi- 
tional on their agreement not to recog- 
nize the island’s statehood. That has led 
to Taiwan’s exclusion from the United 
Nations and other international forums. 

Only 20 countries maintain formal re- 
lations with Taiwan, a list that has 
shrunk by two since Ms. Tsai took office 
in May 2016. She has resisted demands 
from Beijing that she endorse the so- 
called One China principle, which holds 
that Taiwan and China are part of a sin- 
gle country, although each side has its 
own views on how that country is de- 
fined. 


In December, Mr. Trump briefly cast 
doubt on America’s adherence to its One 
China policy, when he broke with long- 
standing practice by sharing a call with 
Ms. Tsai. He later said he would honor 
the policy, but his Twitter message an- 
nouncing the conversation stunned 
China watchers and gave Ms. Tsai her 
first taste of global exposure on social 
media. 

Weeks later, Ms. Tsai stopped by Twit- 
ter headquarters in San Francisco, on 
her way back from visiting diplomatic 
allies in Central America. The company 
had contacted Ms. Tsai’s office about re- 
viving her account, said Vincent Chao, 
chief of staff to the secretary general at 


the Presidential Office. 

Ms. Tsai, who joined Twitter in 2010, 
had previously posted in Chinese, but 
she stopped in May 2014, primarily be- 
cause relatively few people in Taiwan 
use the service, Mr. Chao said. For do- 
mestic engagement, Ms. Tsai posts in 
Chinese on her Facebook page, which 
has more than 2.1 million followers. 

Describing the past few months of 
Twitter diplomacy as “fairly successful,” 
Mr. Chao said that the number of people 
who follow the account had risen since 
January from 36,800 to more than 
100,000. They include foreign journalists 
and others who can communicate Tai- 
wan’s positions. 


“It’s followed by journalists from most 
major publications from around the 
world,” he said. “Increasingly, we’re see- 
ing interest from politicians in the U.S., 
Japan and other democracies.” 

Alex Huang, a spokesman for the 
Presidential Office, noted, “The broad 
role of this is to increase international 
exposure for the president and Taiwan.” 

“There’s a core group of people work- 
ing on Twitter that have been with Presi- 
dent Tsai for quite a while, and we also 
have people who provide input from the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and other 
government agencies on specific is- 
sues,” he said. 

For her part, Ms. Cave said, “The 


president’s tweets are clearly crafted for 
an international audience.” She added: 
“Most of her tweets are concerned with 
foreign affairs, and given how little in- 
ternational media the president has 
done since she took office, it has become 
the primary vehicle to keep track of Tai- 
wan’s international priorities and how 
the president sees cross-strait rela- 
tions.” 

Since her return to Twitter, Ms. Tsai 
has posted more than 100 times. Initial 
messages rarely broached sensitive 
subjects. But that has changed in recent 
weeks. In May, she wrote 13 times about 
Taiwan’s exclusion from the World 
Health Assembly, which happened at 
Beijing’s behest. 

Many recent posts have dealt with at- 
tempts by China to isolate Taiwan, in- 
cluding Panama’s decision to sever di- 
plomatic ties with Taiwan in favor of rec- 
ognizing Beijing. “China’s coercion & 
threats won’t bring two sides closer, 
they will drive our two ppls apart. We 
will never surrender to such intimida- 
tion,” she wrote hours after the news 
broke. 

On the anniversary of the June 1989 
military crackdown on pro-democracy 
demonstrators in Tiananmen Square in 
Beijing, Ms. Tsai also posted several 
times, saying the protesters “inspired a 
generation” and offering to share Tai- 
wan’s experiences in its own transition 
to democracy. 

Although Twitter is blocked in main- 
land China, some citizens who employ 
virtual private networks to bypass their 
country’s “great firewall” are clearly fol- 
lowing Ms. Tsai’s account, and even the 
state news media is taking note. 

Mr. Chao said that when Ms. Tsai 
wrote her Tiananmen anniversary mes- 
sages, “there were a lot of Chinese neti- 
zens that posted comments saying, ‘We 
hope you can help encourage China to 
become democratic,’ ” while others 
were critical. “We also had Chinese peo- 
ple saying, ‘This has nothing to do with 
Taiwan.’ ” 

Late last month, People’s Daily used 
Twitter to call attention to an article ti- 
tled “Taiwan leader’s Twitter post infuri- 
ates the public,” in response to her mes- 
sage in which she thanked Japan, in Jap- 
anese, for its support of Taiwan’s bid to 
join the Trans-Pacific Partnership trade 
deal. 

Mr. Chao welcomed the new online 
arena for cross-strait engagement. 

“It’s not just Chinese people being an- 
gry at President Tsai,” he said. “Hope- 
fully they see it as an area where they 
can freely discuss their views on differ- 
ent situations.” 
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Women being treated at a hospital in Sana, Yemen. Cholera has spread to 21 of the country’s 22 provinces, killing over 1,600 people. Yemenis filling jerrycans with donated safe drinking water. Many of the wells Yemenis rely on for water have been contaminated. 


Cholera spreads as war and poverty batter Yemen 


HAJA, YEMEN 


BY SHUAIB ALMOSAWA 
AND NOURYOUSSEF 

The Yemeni farm laborer was picking 
crops in a hot field when the call came. 
His children, all seven of them, had fall- 
en gravely ill. 

Some were vomiting, others had diar- 
rhea, and all were listless, indicating 
that they had fallen victim to the latest 
disaster to afflict this impoverished cor- 
ner of the Arabian Peninsula: one of the 
worst outbreaks of cholera infection in 
recent times. 

The laborer, Abdulla Siraa, set about 
frantically trying to raise money to treat 
the children — $240, or about six times 
what he typically earns in a month — 
and raced as fast as he could on the 30 
miles home over roads virtually de- 
stroyed in Yemen’s civil war. 

“I spent the whole journey reciting 
Quranic verses and praying for the sur- 
vival of my children,” he said. 

But when he arrived, he learned that 
his 4-year-old daughter, Ghadeer, had al- 
ready died, after hours of calling out for 
him, though the rest of his children 
would survive. 

For much of the world, cholera, a bac- 


terial infection spread by water contam- 
inated with feces, has been relegated to 
the history books. In the 19th century, it 
claimed tens of millions of lives across 
the world, mainly through dehydration 
and electrolyte imbalance. 

That ended with modern sanitation 
and water systems. When it pops up 
now, it is usually treated easily with re- 
hydration solutions and, if severe, with 
antibiotics. 

But the war currently battering Yem- 
en has damaged infrastructure and 
deepened poverty, allowing the disease 
to come roaring back. Cholera is also on 
the rise in the Horn of Africa because of 
long-simmering conflicts there. 
Yemen’s African neighbors, Somalia, 
South Sudan, Ethiopia and Kenya, have 
had a total of about 96,000 cholera cases 
since 2014, international aid groups say. 

The crises in Africa, however, pale in 
comparison to the one in Yemen. 

Since a severe outbreak began in late 
April, according to Unicef, cholera has 
spread to 21 of the country’s 22 prov- 
inces, infecting at least 269,608 people 
and killing at least 1,614. That is more 
than the total number of cholera deaths 
reported to the World Health Organiza- 
tion worldwide in 2015. 

Yemen’s civil servants have gone un- 
paid for months, prompting strikes from 


sanitation workers and leading to 
garbage pileups and septic backups. 
That contaminated the wells that many 
Yemenis rely on for water, providing the 
ideal environment for cholera to spread. 
The outbreak picked up speed in April, 
after dirty rainwater further polluted 
the wells. 

Not everyone who is exposed to 
cholera will contract the disease. But in 
places like Yemen, where more than 14 
million of Yemen’s 27 million people lack 
access to clean water and 17 million do 
not have enough food, people are far 
more vulnerable — particularly mal- 
nourished children. 

“The average person lives on tea and 
bread. It’s just one meal a day,” said Jam- 
ie McGoldrick, the United Nations hu- 
manitarian coordinator for Yemen. 
“They are in a weakened state, and that 
is why they are getting sick.” 

Making matters worse, the war has 
damaged 65 percent of Yemen’s medical 
facilities, denying more than 14 million 
people access to health care. 

The extent of the crisis was clear dur- 
ing a recent trip through some of 
Yemen’s hardest hit areas, where clinics 
are overburdened and short on supplies, 
and families struggle to reach them and 
pay for treatment. Some watch their rel- 
atives suffer and die. 


Before the war, Yemen was already 
the Arab world’s poorest nation, and its 
people never enjoyed high-quality infra- 
structure. But travel by car, the only 
means available, has become far more 
difficult because the Saudi-led bombing 
campaign has shattered bridges and left 
huge bomb craters in the main roads. 

A simple 20-mile ride that would have 
taken an hour before the war is now a 
maze of complex routes that can take 
many more hours and cost more than 
what many families live on for an entire 
month. 

To pay for rides to the hospital, many 
families borrow money or sell heirloom 
gold — the equivalent of an American 
family liquidating retirement accounts. 
Some who cannot pay carry their loved 
ones through the rugged terrain on trips 
that can aggravate dehydration. 

Mr. Siraa, the farm laborer, spoke of 
his family’s tragedy at a school that had 
been turned into a clinic in Haja Prov- 
ince, which has been hit hard by the 
cholera epidemic and the war. 

The bridge connecting it to the rest of 
Yemen was destroyed in an airstrike 
last year. The clinic has 35 beds, but only 
a couple of IV fluid bags, two fans and 
four nurses. 

When asked about his trip to the 
clinic, his family’s illness and the death 


of his daughter, Mr. Siraa was almost 
speechless. 

“Thank God for everything,” he said. 
“We Yemenis don’t like to complain be- 
cause we believe that God punishes 
complainers.” 

Others had suffered through similar 
ordeals. 

“We are too poor for a taxi. We had to 
walk,” said Saif Ahmad, an unemployed 
laborer, who stood nearby, wet and di- 
sheveled. 

To reach the clinic, a converted 
school, he and his wife had hiked 
through a valley known for dangerous 
flash floods. He had his cholera-infected 
son on his back. 

“It took us five hours to get here. Now 
we have to beg for money,” Mr. Ahmad 
said. His son, 7, lay on a bed receiving 
treatment, his mouth agape and his eyes 
half-shut. 

The epidemic has also taxed medical 
workers, who often work in dirty clinics 
with resources that fall far short of their 
suffering patients’ needs. They some- 
times have to ask their patients’ families 
to help them clean the floors and bath- 
rooms in their facilities. 

The United Nations says it needs $2.1 
billion for its work in Yemen this year, 
but it has received only 29 percent of 
that amount despite repeated pleas for 


donations from aid groups. 

Cultural issues have also aggravated 
the crisis, said Mr. McGoldrick, the 
United Nations coordinator. Many 
Yemenis do not seek help immediately 
after they show symptoms because 
“they just don’t want to admit that they 
have cholera, because they think it 
makes them look dirty or poor,” he said. 

Although the epidemic has hit 
Yemen’s poor the hardest, it has spread 
among other classes as well. Aziz Rama- 
dan, a Yemeni Coast Guard officer from 
Hodeida, nearly lost his wife to cholera 
last month. 

The mother of Ahmad Saif Hashid, a 
member of Yemen’s Parliament, died of 
cholera in the past week, he wrote on his 
Facebook page. 

While more medicine and better treat- 
ment would help control the epidemic, 
Mr. Ramadan said, it will very likely con- 
tinue as long as the war does. 

“People will continue to get sick, and 
they will always be treated like cattle 
here,” he said. “The international com- 
munity should just make people stop 
fighting and help our hospitals.” 


Shuaib Almosawa reported from Haja, 
and Nour Yousseffrom Cairo. Ben Hub- 
bard contributed reporting from Beirut, 
Lebanon. 
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U. S. to cover North Korea with tiny satellites 


KCNA, VIA REUTERS 

A photograph released by the North Korean news agency showing Kim Jong-un, the country’s leader, reacting after the launch Tuesday of the Hwasong-14, which North Korea called its first intercontinental ballistic missile. 



KOREAN CENTRAL NEWS AGENCY, VIA ASSOCIATED PRESS KOREAN CENTRAL NEWS AGENCY, VIA EUROPEAN PRESSPHOTO AGENCY 

From left in photographs supplied by North Korea’s state news agency, what was described as a missile launch drill in March, and the missile used Tuesday before its test launch. 


SATELLITES, FROM PAGE 1 
never discussed publicly, reflects the ur- 
gency of the problem. The missile 
launch by North Korea on Tuesday was 
initiated from a new site, a mobile 
launcher at the Pang Hyon Aircraft Fac- 
tory. Capt. Jeff Davis, a Pentagon 
spokesman, said the missile “is not one 
we have seen before.” 

That mobility is the problem that the 
new satellites, with wide coverage using 
radar sensors that work at night and 
during storms, are designed to address. 
Less than one-third of North Korea is 
under spy satellite coverage at a given 
moment. 

American intelligence analysts de- 
tected indications of an impending 
launch in the days before the missile fir- 
ing, according to a spokesman for the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, Cmdr. 
William Marks. But even after the 
launch, the Pentagon misjudged what it 
was looking at. Minutes after its 37- 
minute flight ended, the United States 
Pacific Command described the missile 
as an intermediate-range model, often 
seen. 

Hours later, Secretary of State Rex W. 
Tillerson issued a very different conclu- 
sion: that the North had tested its first 
intercontinental ballistic missile, able to 
reach Alaska. 

The commercial radar push is one of 
several new ways the administration is 
seeking to counter the North Korean 
threat. President Trump inherited a se- 
cret effort to sabotage the North’s mis- 
sile launches. But its success has been 
spotty at best, especially of late. 

And joint American-South Korean 
missile tests, conducted hours after the 
ICBM test, appeared to be part of the 
new strategy that includes Kill Chain — 
the missiles were designed to reach 
Pyongyang, where the country’s leader- 
ship lives. 

Kill Chain was also mentioned in a 
joint statement issued at the end of June 
by the United States and South Korea, a 
notable shift for the South’s new presi- 
dent, Moon Jae-in. He has rejected pub- 
lic discussion of pre-emptive military 
action, arguing that it plays into the 
North Korean paranoia that the United 
States and its allies are plotting to end 
the Kim government. 

The new satellite initiative builds on 
technology created more for Wall Street 
than the Pentagon. From an office in an 
old Defense Department building within 
view of the Google campus in California, 
Raj Shah, the director of the Defense In- 
novation Unit Experimental, or DIUx, is 
already investing in companies that ex- 
ploit tiny civilian radar satellites in 
hopes that the Pentagon can use them 
by the end of the year, or early in 2018. 

“It’s a very challenging target,” said 
Mr. Shah, a former F-16 pilot in Iraq 
whose extensive experience in Silicon 
Valley appealed to Ashton B. Carter, the 
former defense secretary who set up the 
unit during Mr. Obama’s second term 
and recruited Mr. Shah. 

“The key is using technologies that 
are already available, and making the 
modifications we need for a specific mili- 
tary purpose,” Mr. Shah said. 

His unit made an investment to jump- 
start the development efforts of Capella 
Space, a Silicon Valley start-up named 
after a bright star. It plans to loft its first 
radar satellite late this year. The com- 
pany says its radar fleet, if successfully 
deployed, will be able to monitor impor- 
tant targets hourly. 

“The entire spacecraft is the size of a 
backpack,” said Payam Banazadeh, a 
founder of the company. Born in Iran, he 
learned satellite design at the Univer- 
sity of Texas and NASA’s Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory, specializing in miniaturiza- 
tion. 


Once in orbit, the payload, he added, 
would unfurl its antenna and solar 
panels. 

“Everything is getting smaller,” Mr. 
Banazadeh said of the craft’s parts. 
“Even the next version of the satellite is 
getting smaller.” 

Seeing the early fruits of the Penta- 
gon experiment, the National Geospa- 
tial-Intelligence Agency is opening its 
doors to companies that can supply it 
with satellite radar data in addition to 
traditional images. Its outpost, set up 
this year, is in San Jose, the heart of Sili- 
con Valley. 

Federal officials rarely, if ever, ac- 


knowledge the poor reconnaissance 
coverage of the North from traditional 
military satellites. But William J. Perry, 
the former secretary of defense, re- 
cently said in Washington that if the 
North rolled out a missile to hit the 
United States or its allies, “there’s a 
good chance we’d never see it.” 

The threat grew worse last year as 
North Korea began using solid fuels af- 
ter decades of relying on liquid propel- 
lants to power its big rockets and mis- 
siles. While liquid-fueled missiles can 
take hours or even days of preparation, 
solid-fueled missiles can be fired with lit- 
tle or no warning. 


Mr. Kim has made the effort a person- 
al project, posing next to a large solid- 
fueled motor after a successful ground 
test last year. The North followed that 
firing with four successful flight tests, 
twice last year and twice this year. 

The advances, said Young-Keun 
Chang, director of the Global Surveil- 
lance Research Center at the Korea 
Aerospace University in Seoul, moved 
the North significantly closer to a mo- 
bile intercontinental missile that could 
eventually pose “a serious potential 
threat to the United States.” 

The key to detecting launch prepara- 
tions is the near-constant presence of 


satellites that can see through clouds, 
rain, snow, foliage and camouflage and 
can detect the movement of military 
gear, including missiles. That requires 
space-based radars, which over the 
years have been highly expensive, with 
their big antennas and tendency to use 
large amounts of power. Like any radar, 
they fire radio waves at targets and 
gather faint echoes. 

Space-based radars can also detect 
changes in ground elevation that signal 
hidden tunnels, bunkers and even radio- 
active cavities left by nuclear blasts, be- 
cause such hollows cause the surface 
above them to subside ever so slightly. 


But building the radars has 
historically been expensive. In 2007, the 
Congressional Budget Office estimated 
that a constellation of 21 radar satellites 
would cost the nation up to $94 billion — 
or more than $4 billion each. The report, 
published shortly after the North’s first 
nuclear detonation, zeroed in on 
whether the satellites could track Kore- 
an missiles on mobile launchers. It 
called the goal “highly challenging,” and 
said 35 to 50 spacecraft would be needed 
to make such detections rapidly. 

The new generation of tiny, cheap 
satellites has made that outcome more 
achievable. Capella plans to build up to 
36 orbital radars, within the range the 
congressional report recommended. 

In addition to Capella, private compa- 
nies rushing to make and exploit new 
generations of small radar satellites in- 
clude Ursa Space Systems in Ithaca, 
N.Y.; UrtheCast in Vancouver, British 
Columbia; and Iceye in Espoo, Finland. 
Most of these new companies have 
strong ties to Silicon Valley. 

The National Geospatial-Intelligence 
Agency’s initiative, known as the Com- 
mercial Geoint Activity, builds on pro- 
grams in which the agency bought ra- 
dar-satellite data from Canada, Italy 
and Germany as part of its evaluation of 
the new civilian technologies. 

Mr. Cardillo said the new partner- 
ships could help the United States close 
the gaps in tracking Mr. Kim’s rapidly 
expanding arsenal. 

“If any of these companies, new or 
old, can help fill those gaps,” he said, 
“then I’m interested.” 



Feminist who brought ‘Ms.’ to prominence 


SHEILA MICHAELS 

1939-2017 


BY MARGALIT FOX 

Sheila Michaels, who half a century ago, 
wielding two consonants and a period, 
changed the way modern women are ad- 
dressed, died on June 22 in Manhattan. 
Ms. Michaels, who introduced the hon- 
orific “Ms.” into common parlance, was 
78. 

The cause was acute leukemia, said 
Howard Nathanson, a cousin. 

Ms. Michaels, who over the years 
worked as a civil-rights organizer, New 
York cabdriver, technical editor, oral his- 
torian and Japanese restaurateur, did 
not coin “Ms.,” nor did she ever claim to 
have done so. 

But, working quietly, with little initial 
support from the women’s movement, 
she was midwife to the term, ushering it 
back into being after a decades-long 
slumber — a process she later described 
as “a timid eight-year crusade.” 

“Apparently, it was in use in steno- 
graphic books for a while,” Ms. Michaels 
said in an interview for this obituary in 
2016. “I had never seen it before: It was 
kind of arcane knowledge.” 

According to the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, “Ms.” is attested as far back as 
1901, when The Sunday Republican, a 
Springfield, Mass., newspaper, wrote: 

“The abbreviation ‘Ms.’ is simple, it is 
easy to write, and the person concerned 
can translate it properly according to 
circumstances. For oral use it might be 
rendered as ‘Mizz,’ which would be a 
close parallel to the practice long uni- 
versal in many bucolic regions, where a 


slurred Mis’ does duty for Miss and Mrs. 
alike.” 

In his 1949 book, “The Story of Lan- 
guage,” the linguist Mario Pei wrote, 
“Feminists . . . have often proposed that 
the two present-day titles be merged 
into . . . ‘Miss’ (to be written ‘Ms.’), with 
a plural ‘Misses’ (written ‘Mss.’).” 

But for generations, until Ms. 
Michaels invoked it in a radio broadcast, 
“Ms.” lay largely dormant. 

Ms. Michaels first encountered the 
term in the early 1960s. She was living in 
Manhattan, sharing an apartment with 
another civil-rights worker, Mari Hamil- 
ton. One day, collecting the mail, she 
happened to glance at the address on 
Ms. Hamilton’s copy of News & Letters, 
a Marxist publication. 

It read: “Ms. Mari Hamilton.” 

Thinking the word was a typographi- 
cal error, she showed it to Ms. Hamilton. 
No, Ms. Hamilton told her: It was no 
typo. The Marxists, at least, appeared to 
have had a handle on “Ms.” and its his- 
torical meaning. 

For Ms. Michaels, something in that 
odd honorific resonated. Growing up in 
St. Louis, she had known women who 
were called “Miz” So-and-So — a re- 
spectful generic used traditionally 
there, as it also was in the American 
South. 

“It was second nature to me,” she said 
in 2016, recalling the term’s familiar 
sound. 

An ardent feminist, she had long 
dreamed of finding an honorific to fill a 
gap in the English lexicon: a term for 
women that, like “Mr.,” did not trumpet 
its subject’s marital status. 

Her motives were personal as well as 
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Sheila Michaels, in a photograph from the 
1960s. She died on June 22 at age 78. 


political. Ms. Michaels held a rather dim 
view of marriage, she said, partly as a 
result of her mother’s experiences both 
in and out of wedded matrimony. 

The daughter of Alma Weil Michaels, 
a writer for radio serials, Sheila Babs 
Michaels was born in St. Louis on May 8, 
1939. She was given the surname of her 
mother’s husband, Bill Michaels, though 
he was not her father. 

Her biological father was her moth- 
er’s lover, Ephraim London, a noted civ- 
il-liberties lawyer, whom Sheila did not 
meet until she was 14. When Sheila was 


still very young, her mother divorced 
Mr. Michaels and married Harry 
Kessler, a metallurgist. 

Mr. Kessler did not want a child 
around, and so for five years, between 
the ages of about 3 and 8, Sheila was 
packed off to live with her maternal 
grandparents in the Bronx. Later rejoin- 
ing her mother and stepfather, she was 
known as Sheila Kessler. 

After graduating from high school in 
St. Louis, she enrolled in the College of 
William and Mary, in Williamsburg, Va. 
She was expelled in her sophomore 
year, partly, she said, for her anti-seg- 
regationist editorials as a member of the 
board of the campus newspaper. 

In 1959, she moved to New York, 
where she went to work for the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality. In 1962, she 
worked with the organization in Missis- 
sippi, where she also became involved 
with the Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

Named a field secretary for S.N.C.C. 
the next year, she worked in Tennessee 
as an editor of The Knoxville Crusader, a 
civil-rights newspaper. Her co-editor 
was Marion S. Barry Jr., the future may- 
or of Washington. 

Her civil-rights work did not sit well 
with her family. After she was arrested 
in Atlanta in 1963, they disowned her: 
Her stepfather had clients in the South. 
At their request, she forsook the name 
Kessler and became Sheila Michaels 
once more. 

During these years, Ms. Michaels was 
seeking, as she told The Guardian, the 
British newspaper, in 2007, “a title for a 
woman who did not ‘belong’ to a man.” 

“There was no place for me,” she 


continued. “No one wanted to claim me, 
and I didn’t want to be owned. I didn’t 
belong to my father, and I didn’t want to 
belong to a husband — someone who 
could tell me what to do. I had not seen 
very many marriages I’d want to emu- 
late.” 

On seeing the fateful mailing to her 
roommate that day in the early ’60s, she 
wondered whether those two incompati- 


A revolution with two 
consonants and a period. 


ble consonants might solve her prob- 
lem. “The whole idea came to me in a 
couple of hours. Tops,” she told The 
Guardian. 

Surprising as it seems now, Ms. Mi- 
chaels’s proposal met with little interest 
from other feminists. The modern 
women’s movement was then in em- 
bryo: Betty Friedan’s searing nonfiction 
book, “The Feminine Mystique,” widely 
credited with having been its catalyst, 
would not appear until 1963. In the early 
’60s, many women on the front lines felt 
that there were bigger battles to be 
waged. Even Ms. Hamilton, whose 
newsletter had moved Ms. Michaels to 
action, was unpersuaded at first. 

“She said, ‘Oh, Sheila, we have much 
more important things to do,’ ” Ms. 
Michaels recalled in 2016. 

Then, around 1969, Ms. Michaels ap- 
peared on the New York radio station 
WBAI as a member of the Feminists, a 
far-left women’s rights group. 

During a quiet moment in the conver- 
sation, she brought up “Ms.” 


“When the radio interviewer asked 
about the pronunciation,” she recalled in 
an interview in 2000, “I answered, 
‘Miz.’ ” 

Not long afterward, when Gloria 
Steinem was casting about for a name 
for the progressive women’s magazine 
she was helping to found, she was 
alerted to Ms. Michaels’s broadcast. 

The magazine, titled Ms., made its de- 
but in late 1971 as an insert in New York 
magazine; the first stand-alone issue 
appeared the next year. The honorific 
has since become ubiquitous through- 
out North America, Britain and the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. (The New York 
Times, however, formally adopted its 
use only in 1986.) 

A longtime resident of the Lower East 
Side of Manhattan, Ms. Michaels also 
had a home in St. Louis. Her marriage to 
Hikaru Shiki, a chef with whom she ran 
a restaurant in Lower Manhattan in the 
1980s, ended in divorce. (She was known 
during their marriage as Sheila Shiki y 
Michaels.) 

Her immediate survivors include a 
half brother, Peter London. 

In the end, then, Ms. Michaels leaves 
a legacy both minute and momentous: 
two consonants and a small dot — three 
characters that forever changed Eng- 
lish discourse. 

The power of those characters was 
something she recognized almost from 
the start, as she told The Japan Times, 
an English-language newspaper, in 
2000. 

“Wonderful!” she recalled thinking, 
on learning the significance of the word 
on that curious address label. “ ‘Ms.’ is 
me!” 
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Islamic State returns 
to its insurgent roots 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY FELIPE DANA/ ASSOCIATED PRESS 

Iraqi civilians fleeing through an alley in the old city of Mosul. As many as 15,000 civilians may be trapped in a pocket of the city that Islamic State militants are trying to defend. 



A suspected Islamic State fighter in the old city. Some militants have been stripping the Iraqi forces began their offensive against Islamic State fighters in Mosul last year and 

uniforms off dead Iraqi soldiers and donning them to try to sneak out of Mosul. have nearly regained control of the entire city. 


In Mosul, harrowing escapes 



An Iraqi special forces soldier in the old city. Many of the militants appear to be deter- 
mined to die and to take as many Iraqi soldiers as they can with them. 


ISIS, FROM PAGE 1 

now has an international reach and an 
ideology that continues to motivate at- 
tackers around the world. 

“These are obviously major blows to 
ISIS because its state-building project is 
over, there is no more caliphate, and that 
will diminish support and recruits,” said 
Hassan Hassan, a senior fellow at the 
Tahrir Institute for Middle East Policy 
and a co-author of a book on the group. 
“But ISIS today is an international orga- 
nization. Its leadership and its ability to 
grow back are still there.” 

The Islamic State has overshadowed 
its jihadist precursors like A1 Qaeda by 
not just holding territory, but by running 
cities and their hinterlands for an ex- 
tended period, winning the group credi- 
bility in the militant world and allowing 
it to build a complex organization. 

So even while its physical hold slips, 
its surviving cadres — middle manag- 
ers, weapons technicians, propagan- 
dists and other operatives — will invest 
that experience in the group’s future op- 
erations. 

And even though its hold on crucial 
urban centers is being shaken, the Is- 
lamic State is in no way homeless yet. 

In Iraq, the group still controls Hawija 
and much of the western desert. In Syr- 
ia, most of its top operatives have fled 
Raqqa in the last six months for other 
towns in the Euphrates River valley, ac- 
cording to American and Western mili- 
tary and counterterrorism officials who 
have received intelligence briefings. 

Many have relocated to Mayadeen, a 
town 110 miles southeast of Raqqa near 
oil facilities and with supply lines 
through the surrounding desert. They 
have taken with them the group’s most 
important recruiting, financing, propa- 
ganda and external operations func- 
tions, American officials said. Other 
leaders have been spirited out of Raqqa 
by a trusted network of aides to a string 
of towns from Deir al-Zour to Abu Ka- 
mal. 

American Special Operations forces 
have targeted this area heavily with 
armed Reaper drones and attack planes, 
disrupting and damaging the Islamic 
State’s leadership and ability to carry 
out plots. 

It is all a new chapter in the history of 
a group whose roots go back to the 
United States’ invasion of Iraq in 2003. 

Fighting under various names and 
leaders, the Sunni militant group killed 
many Iraqis and American troops be- 
fore Sunni tribal fighters paid by the 


“Its leadership and its ability 
to grow back are still there.” 

United States decimated it, driving its 
remaining members underground by 
the time the United States withdrew 
from Iraq in 2011. 

But new conflicts provided new op- 
portunities. After the outbreak of the 
civil war in Syria in 2011, the group dis- 
patched operatives there to build the 
force that later seized the country’s east, 
including Raqqa, which became its ad- 
ministrative capital. 

Then it turned its sights back to Iraq, 
seizing Mosul in 2014, where Mr. Bagh- 
dadi made clear what distinguished his 
followers from A1 Qaeda: They were not 
just insurgents, but also the founders of 
a state infused with extremist ideology. 

Now, senior American intelligence 
and counterterrorism officials say that 
more than 60,000 Islamic State fighters 
have been killed since June 2014, includ- 
ing much of the group’s leadership, and 
that the group has lost about two-thirds 
of its peak territory. 

But those officials also acknowledged 
that the Islamic State had retained 
much of its ability to inspire, enable and 
direct terrorist attacks. 

“When I consider how much damage 
we’ve inflicted and they’re still opera- 
tional, they’re still capable of pulling off 
things like some of these attacks we’ve 
seen internationally,” Lt. Gen. Michael 
K. Nagata, one of the Army’s top Special 
Operations officers, said in an interview 
published on June 27 by the Combating 
Terrorism Center at West Point, “we 
have to conclude that we do not yet fully 
appreciate the scale or strength of this 
phenomenon.” 

The Islamic State has carried out 
nearly 1,500 attacks in 16 cities across 
Iraq and Syria after they were freed 
from the militants’ control, showing that 
the group has reverted to its insurgent 
roots and foreshadowing long-term se- 
curity threats, according to a study also 
published by the West Point center. 


Internationally, the Islamic State has 
partly compensated for its losses at 
home by encouraging affiliates abroad 
— in Libya, Egypt, Yemen, Afghanistan, 
Nigeria and the Philippines — and by 
activating operatives elsewhere. 

Between 100 and 250 ideologically 
driven foreigners are thought to have 
been smuggled into Europe from late 
2014 to mid-2016, nearly all through Tur- 
key after crossing a now rigidly en- 
forced border, European intelligence of- 
ficials say. 

But they may not be the most danger- 
ous threat facing the European authori- 
ties as long as Islamic State ideology 
continues to motivate attackers. 

A recent study by the Program on 
Extremism at George Washington Uni- 
versity and the International Centre for 
Counter-Terrorism examined 51 suc- 
cessful attacks in Europe and North 
America from June 2014, following the 
declaration of the caliphate, until June 
2017, revealing that only 18 percent of the 
65 attackers were known to have fought 
in Iraq or Syria. 

Most were citizens of the countries 
they chose to strike. 

Since the Islamic State’s rise, the 
United States and its allies have focused 
on breaking the group’s control of terri- 
tory, but much less planning has gone 
into how communities damaged by ji- 
hadist rule will be rebuilt and governed 
afterward. Indeed, the jihadists’ depar- 
ture could accelerate other conflicts. 

In Syria, the United States has armed 
and supported a militia called the Syrian 
Democratic Forces, or S.D.F., to fight the 
jihadists. Most of its leaders are Kurds, 
many with roots in the Kurdistan Work- 
ers’ Party, or P.K.K., which the United 
States and Turkey consider a terrorist 
organization. 

The group’s ascendance has angered 
Turkey, which considers it a threat, as 
well as many Syrian Arabs, who see it as 
a front for Kurdish empowerment at 
their expense. It also remains unclear 
how the bodies set up to govern areas 
seized from the jihadists can be financed 
so they can rebuild, restore services and 
provide security. 

The administration of President 
Trump has shown little interest in such 
measures, although experts consider 
them necessary to prevent the jihadists 
from returning. 

“There is a tension in the U.S. ap- 
proach, to avoid extended commitments 
and nation-building on one hand and the 
need to prevent the possibility of a jihad- 
ist resurgence in the future on the other,” 
said Noah Bonsey, an analyst with the 
International Crisis Group. 

In Iraq, the defeat of the Islamic State 
in Mosul sets the stage for new power 
struggles between the central govern- 
ment in Baghdad and the Kurds, who 
have taken control of the contested, oil- 
rich city of Kirkuk and plan to vote on 
independence later this year. 

The fight against the Islamic State 
has also fueled the proliferation of Shiite 
militias, many of which are funded by 
Iran and are driven by a sectarian creed 
that has marginalized and worried Sun- 
nis. 

Many fear that with poor governance 
and sectarianism still the rule in Syria 
and Iraq, some reconstituted form of the 
Islamic State’s extreme Sunni Islamism 
could yet find support. 

“All of these conditions in the end 
form the basic environment for the 
group,” said Hassan Abu Haniyeh, a Jor- 
danian expert in extremist groups. 
“They formed the environment for it to 
start and spread, and now they are in- 
creasing, not decreasing.” 

The caliphate also lives on in the vir- 
tual realm, as its operatives and 
supporters churn out propaganda, 
bomb manuals, encryption guides and 
suggestions for how to kill the largest 
number of people with trucks. 

Its members have played down their 
losses, portraying them as mere set- 
backs in the long-term, worldwide battle 
against those who reject their ideology. 

American officials acknowledged the 
difficulty of fighting the group online. 

“We spend an inordinate amount of 
time and resources as the United States, 
but also as our partners, trying to not 
only defeat ISIS and their control of the 
physical caliphate, but their virtual 
space that they own,” Thomas R 
Bossert, Mr. Trump’s homeland security 
and counterterrorism adviser, said last 
Sunday on ABC’s “This Week.” “They’re 
proselytizing. It’s troubling.” 


Hwaida Saad contributed reporting 
from Beirut, and Karam Shoumalifrom 
Istanbul 


MOSUL, IRAQ 


Islamic State militants 
hemmed in and civilians 
trapped in battered streets 

BY MICHAEL R. GORDON 

Perched on a rooftop near the ruins of 
the A1 Nuri Grand Mosque, Lt. Gen. Ab- 
dul-Wahab al-Saadi used a rock to 
sketch out the endgame for Mosul. 

The Islamic State group was down to 
perhaps 150 fighters, hemmed in on all 
sides, defending a bastion that seemed 
to be shrinking by the day, said the gen- 
eral, a senior commander in Iraq’s coun- 
terterrorism service. 

On a visit to the old city of Mosul with 
General Saadi and his men, it was clear 
that the militants’ resistance was still 
fierce and often fanatical, even by the Is- 
lamic State’s macabre standards. 

In the past week, 17 suicide bombers, 
some of them women, infiltrated the 
streams of desperate civilians trudging 
out of the city, which the Islamic State 
took control of three years ago. 

When the bombers blew themselves 
up, they sent a wave of casualties to the 
trauma centers set up by international 
humanitarian groups on the edge of the 
urban battlefield. 

On Wednesday morning, frantic Iraqi 
soldiers raced their wounded comrades 
in battle-scarred Humvees to two of 
those trauma stations. By the time they 
arrived, two of them were already dead 
— one blown apart by a roadside bomb 
and the other a victim of a sniper shot to 
the head. 

Some Islamic State fighters have 
been stripping the uniforms off dead 
Iraqi soldiers and donning them to try to 
sneak out of the city, Iraqi military offi- 
cers say. But many of the militants ap- 
pear to be determined to die and to take 
as many Iraqi soldiers as they can with 
them. 

More than eight months after the 
Iraqi forces, supported by American 
airstrikes and advisers, began to wrest 
Mosul back from the Islamic State ex- 
tremists, Prime Minister Haider al- 
Abadi appears to be poised to announce 
that the forces have finally retaken all of 
Iraq’s second-largest city. In Mosul, that 
victory appears to be tantalizingly close, 
but not quite at hand. 

I had traveled with General Saadi in 
west Mosul in April only to see an offen- 
sive that had slowed to a crawl. 

The Iraqis’ decision to open a north- 
ern front in early May had re-energized 
the campaign, though the battle has 
proved costly for civilians and the mili- 


tary alike. 

Before the battle began last year, the 
worst-case estimate by United Nations 
experts was that 750,000 of the city’s 
population of more than a million would 
be displaced. As of this past week, 
920,000 people have left. 

As many as 15,000 civilians, the ex- 
perts fear, may be trapped in a small 
pocket of the city that Islamic State mili- 
tants are struggling to defend. 

Emptied of much of its population, the 
old city in western Mosul remains a bak- 
ing battlefield where parched and de- 
fenseless civilians vastly outnumber 
ruthless extremists, who have their 
backs against the Tigris River and 
seemingly nothing to lose. 

Much of the combat takes place in the 
morning before the midday sun sends 
temperatures soaring to more than 115 
degrees Fahrenheit (46 Celsius). Early 
Wednesday, I joined General Saadi 
again as we drove through the old city’s 
battered streets. 

Soon the ruins of the A1 Nuri Grand 
Mosque came into view: Its 12th-cen- 
tury minaret was severed, and its walls 
were shattered, but its green dome was 
somehow intact. 

The area in front of the ruined mosque 
had been cleared by the counterterror- 
ism force and was now occupied by their 
black, armored Humvees equipped with 
gun turrets. 

Disembarking, we climbed over huge 
slabs of debris clogging up an alleyway. 
There was a whistling sound and an ex- 
plosion — supporting American fire- 
power for a street battle that was about 
100 yards away. 


“Hellfire,” General Saadi said approv- 
ingly. “To support my army.” 

The best view was from the roof of a 
large building where the counterterror- 
ism service officers have set up an out- 
post. As we reached the roof, Iraqi sol- 
diers in nearby positions were trading 
volleys with Islamic State snipers. More 
American airstrikes sent plumes of 
smoke into the sky. 

The elite counterterrorism service, 
known as the CTS, has had to move care- 
fully through the narrow, bombed-out 
alleyways of Mosul and across exposed 
rooftops. Its soldiers are now pressing 
the fight in the center of their enemy’s 
resistance, flanked by the Iraqi Army 
and federal police on either side. 

The militants included a large num- 
ber of foreign fighters : Of the 100 Islamic 
State extremists that were killed in the 
past week, 26 came from outside Iraq, 
the general said. Russian-speaking for- 
eigners, most likely Chechens, were 
among the best snipers, he added, 
though he did not think highly of the Is- 
lamic State’s infantry tactics. 

Nobody, however, questioned their 
proficiency in making and using explo- 
sives. 

“They can’t drive car bombs at us 
anymore, so they hide bombs in aban- 
doned vehicles or just try to run up to us 
and blow themselves up,” he said. 

The Iraqi military searches civilians 
as they try to escape the remains of the 
city. Men who have sought to flee have 
been told to remove their shirts, and 
some strip down to their underwear to 
show that they are not hiding a bomb. 
Believing that women are less likely to 


be screened as carefully, the Islamic 
State has been using female suicide 
bombers. 

Three members of a CTS battalion dis- 
patched to Mosul from Basra, in south- 
ern Iraq, were killed in the recent sui- 
cide attacks, the unit’s commander said. 

The fact that some militants have 
managed to get their hands on Iraqi uni- 
forms means that the CTS has to be es- 
pecially vigilant. “We know our guys 
well, and can tell when it’s them,” Gen- 
eral Saadi said. 

He also insisted that he was not sur- 
prised by the recent spate of suicide at- 
tacks. Tips from civilians and drones 
flown by the Iraqi forces, he said, had 
given him valuable intelligence. Still, all 
17 of the recent bombers, he acknowl- 
edged, succeeded in blowing them- 
selves up. 

At the trauma stations a short drive 
from the front, it was clear that the Is- 
lamic State’s bombs were claiming their 
share of victims: among them, an Iraqi 
soldier who was already dead when he 
arrived on Wednesday morning at a tri- 
age point run by Global Response Man- 
agement, a nonprofit organization. 

Alex Potter, a nurse at the center, said 
she could gauge the flow of the battle for 
Mosul from the casualties that arrived. 
A surge in gunshot wounds to Iraqi 
troops was an indication that they were 
making another push against Islamic 
State positions. Civilians with limbs and 
torsos crushed by debris were a sign of 
airstrikes. Suicide bomb blasts often re- 
sulted in severe burns and worse. 

The casualties arriving from the 
bombings in recent days had been “half 
civilians, half Iraqi military,” said Pete 
Reed, an emergency medical technician 
who runs Global Response Manage- 
ment. “The majority of suicide vest at- 
tacks in the past few days have been by 
females,” he added. 

At another nearby trauma center run 
by the Iraqi Army and CADUS, a hu- 
manitarian organization based in Ger- 
many, an Iraqi Humvee rushed up, 
straight from battle in the old city. Anx- 
ious Iraqi soldiers unloaded their com- 
rade wrapped in a thick, blood-soaked 
blanket. 

A gaping bullet hole was in the back of 
the soldier’s head, the work of an Islamic 
State sniper. The doctors quickly pro- 
nounced the soldier dead, and he was 
lifted into a black body bag. His name 
and unit were inscribed on a strip of pa- 
per that was taped to the outside. A 
small bag containing his possessions 
and athletic shoes was placed alongside. 
He was soon taken away, and a small 
pool of blood was wiped from the floor. 


Muhammad Nashat Mahmud contribut- 
ed reporting. 
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A vigil at Potters Fields Park in London on June 5 commemorated victims of an attack 
on London Bridge and at Borough Market. ISIS has inspired violence around the world. 
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INVASIVE SPECIES 

Plague is found 
in New Mexico again 

Two women in New Mexico have been 
found to have plague, bringing the 
total number of cases this year in the 
state to three. 

All three patients — a 63-year-old 
man and the two women, ages 52 and 
62 — were treated at hospitals in the 
Santa Fe area and released after a few 
days, said Paul Rhien, a state health 
department spokesman. 

Plague arrived in the United States 
around 1900 with rats on ships from 
China. The bacterium causing it, 
Yersinia pestis, is now endemic in 
large swaths of the western United 
States. 



“You’re not really an eye pathologist unless you 
have your own eye in your eye collection.” 

Dick Dubielzig, founder of Comparative Ocular Pathology Laboratory of Wisconsin, 
perhaps the largest collection of animal eyes, to the radio network N.P.R. 


A parasitic invader that dumps the chicks on the neighbors 


The pin-tailed whydah is a spectacular little bird. Its also a 
parasite. People who live near Los Angeles or some other 
parts of the United States could soon find they are regular 
visitors to the backyard. 

An analysis by ecologists at the Graduate Center of the 
City University of New York suggests that the whydah may 
soon invade Orange County in California, southern Texas, 
southern Florida, Puerto Rico, Jamaica and many of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Their appearance is likely to bode ill for other bird 
species. During the mating season, a male pin-tailed whyd- 
ah grows a plume of black feathers twice as long as his 
body. After mating, the male leaves to breed more, and the 
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Plague has been especially persist- 
ent in New Mexico. Four people have 
been diagnosed there with the disease 
in each of the previous two years. One 
has died, liam stack 


female lays eggs — in another birds nest. The host birds 
must work harder to support themselves, their own young 
and the offspring they are tricked into fostering. 

Other bird species that evolved with the whydah in Af- 
rica — some of which can be found in America, too — 
have learned to recognize impostor whydah babies by the 
spots inside their mouths, and they feed them less than 
their own chicks. 

But whydahs will switch hosts when its tricks stop work- 
ing. After arriving in Puerto Rico in the 1960s, for example, 
they learned to fool orange-cheeked waxbills. And in Cali- 
fornia, scaly-breasted munias have been seen feeding 
young whydahs. joanna klein 


The distinctive spots inside a whydah chick’s mouth warn knowledgeable neighbors that these are impostors in their nests. At left, an adult male. 


HEART-POUNDING 


Monitoring how shocking 
a Shakespeare play can be 

Is a screening of a play just as 
powerful as the play itself? The 
Royal Shakespeare Company in 
England is using heart monitors to 
try to find the answer. 

The company has started moni- 
toring the heart rates of 10 audience 
members at its blood-soaked pro- 
duction of “Titus Andronicus” in 
Stratford-upon-Avon. It plans to do 
the same for a cinema screening of 
the production in August. The 
theater’s aim is to measure the 
emotional experience of each view- 
ing method and explore whether 
Shakespeare still shocks modern 
viewers, who are perhaps 
desensitized to violence onscreen. 

“Titus Andronicus” includes a 
scene in which the hand of the title 
character is chopped off and the 
aftermath of the rape and mutila- 
tion of Lavinia, another character. 
ANDREW R. CHOW 
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BIRTH RITES 

A peril in placenta 

Thousands of new mothers in the 
United States consume pills made from 
the placenta after giving birth, a prac- 
tice said to help with postpartum de- 
pression, breast milk and energy. But 
capsules of dried placenta appear to 
have caused a bout of strep throat in 
an infant in Portland, Ore. 

The child actually suffered two 
infections: The first, researchers say, 
was transmitted from the mother 
during birth. The second seemed to be 
linked to capsules of dried placenta the 
mother was taking. Tests showed them 
to be contaminated, a.p. 


DOWNSTREAM EFFECTS 

Moving to rescind 
a water regulation 

The Trump administration last week 
took a major legal step toward repeal- 
ing a rule, known as Waters of the 
United States, that extended existing 
federal protections for large bodies of 
water to smaller bodies that flow into 
them, such as rivers and wetlands. 

The rule has been praised by envi- 
ronmentalists, but farmers, ranchers 
and some developers consider it an 
infringement on their property rights. 

The Environmental Protection 
Agency released a 42-page proposal 
to rescind the rule. 

It was the first step in a lengthy 
legal process, coral davenport 


HONEYTRAP 

Harm to hives 



ANDY DUBACK/ ASSOCIATED PRESS 


What’s killing the honeybees? The 
largest field study yet finds that expo- 
sure to a type of insecticide, called 
neonicotinoids, weakens bee colonies. 

Fields in Hungary and Britain were 
planted with canola from seeds treated 
with insecticide. Nearby hives fared 
worse through the winter than those 
near untreated crops. But in Germany, 
bees from healthier hives near insecti- 
cide-treated fields didn't seem harmed. 

When hives are weakened by dis- 
ease, parasites or limited diet, neoni- 
cotinoids may deliver the final blow, 
the scientists concluded. Europe 
banned neonicotinoids in 2013. a.p. 
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Forecasts dim hope 
for a ‘Trump bump’ 


Estimates for quarter 
being revised downward 
as economy trudges ahead 

BY NELSON D. SCHWARTZ 

The promise of faster economic growth 
has become a study in the triumph of 
hope over experience. 

While the June jobs report, which was 
to be published on Friday, is expected to 
show that hiring continued at a healthy 
pace last month, other recent indicators 
in areas like consumer spending, con- 
struction and auto sales have been de- 
cidedly less robust. 

As a result, Wall Street forecasters 
have been busy lowering their growth 
estimates for the second quarter, which 
ended on June 30, much as they were 
forced to do over the first three months 
of the year. Economic expansion for the 
full year now appears unlikely to be 
much greater than 2 percent — about 
the average for the current recovery, 
which celebrates its eighth year this 
month. 

While hardly terrible, it is not the 
burst of growth — a “Trump bump” — 
that many expected to result from an up- 
turn in consumer and business senti- 


While hardly terrible, it is not 
the burst of growth that many 
expected after President 
Trumps election. 

ment after President Trump’s election. 

Mr. Trump himself declared upon 
taking office that his policies would 
produce 4 percent annual growth, and 
just in the past week posted on Twitter to 
affirm that “things are starting to kick in 
now.” 

But the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta’s widely followed GDP Now ex- 
pects the second-quarter growth figure 
to come in at 2.7 percent, more than a full 
percentage point below where it was in 
May, and a decline even since the begin- 
ning of the week. The New York Fed’s 
Nowcast is even more bearish, with an 
estimate of 1.9 percent for the quarter 
just ended and 1.6 percent for the cur- 
rent quarter. 

“We never seem to have the rebound 
that people anticipate,” said Stephanie 
Pomboy, an independent economist in 
New York who has been skeptical about 
initially rosy forecasts favored by many 
of her colleagues in recent quarters. 

The fading expectations for the cur- 
rent quarter are only the latest example 
of how faster economic growth seems 


perpetually out of reach. 

Far from living up to expectations of a 
lift after Mr. Trump’s election, the 
growth rate in the first quarter turned 
out to be an anemic 1.4 percent. Some of 
the weakness stemmed from seasonal 
factors and calendar quirks that have 
repeatedly produced soft annual starts 
during the current recovery. 

The indicators that Mr. Trump high- 
lighted in recent messages on Twitter 
are indeed pointing in the right direction 
— strong job creation, a record high for 
the Dow Jones industrial average and 
low gasoline prices. But so far, the econ- 
omy’s basic trajectory remains the same 
as it was under President Barack 
Obama. 

The diminishing expectations are re- 
flected in the dollar’s recent slump. That 
is not necessarily a bad thing — a 
weaker dollar makes exports more com- 
petitive in foreign markets. It is, howev- 
er, a sign of the world’s take on the 
American economy, as well as an indica- 
tion of improving prospects abroad, es- 
pecially in Europe. 

Experts say that without a meaning- 
ful change in government policies — 
greater infrastructure investment, an 
overhaul of the corporate tax code, a 
new commitment to improve the skills 
of American workers — there is no rea- 
son to expect the domestic outlook to 
change. 

And with deep party divisions in 
Washington — and the inability of Re- 
publicans so far to capitalize on control 
of Congress and the White House — the 
odds of passing a major infrastructure 
bill or sweeping tax legislation are grow- 
ing longer by the day. 

“I don’t see any reason we will veer 
from a 2 percent growth rate,” said Scott 
Anderson, chief economist at Bank of 
the West in San Francisco. 

“The safe bet,” Mr. Anderson added, 
“is to expect more of the same. Unless 
we do things to boost productivity, this is 
the economy we are going to see.” 

Growth of 2 percent is not horrible, es- 
pecially given that the recovery is now 
the third longest on record and that the 
unemployment rate is at 4.3 percent, the 
lowest in 16 years. 

Still, it is a far cry from the annual 
gains of 3 percent or more achieved a 
decade ago, or the 4 percent rate in the 
late 1990s. Nor is it strong enough to de- 
liver big increases in household income, 
which has been stagnant for decades for 
all but the wealthiest slice of the popula- 
tion. 

Mr. Anderson said much of the decel- 
eration could be linked to forces beyond 
the control of politicians and policy mak- 
ers: an aging population in the United 
ECONOMY, PAGE 9 
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A construction site near Wall Street in Manhattan. The unemployment rate is at a 
16-year low, but experts are lowering their forecasts for American economic growth. 
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Prime Minister Shinzo Abe of Japan, right, said the trade deal “sends a strong message to the world.” At left is Donald Tusk of Poland, the European Council president. 


Moving on as ally steps back 
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A Toyota plant in Japan. The trade deal with the European Union is expected to bolster sales in Europe for Japanese carmakers. 
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Big economies rebuff 
American protectionism 
with new trade pact 

BY PETER S. GOODMAN 

In the master plan advanced by Presi- 
dent Trump, an unabashedly aggressive 
United States is supposed to reclaim its 
rightful perch as the center of the com- 
mercial universe, wielding its economic 
dominance to dictate the rules of global 
trade. 

As it turns out, the rest of the planet 
has its own ideas. 

Major economies show no inclination 
to accept American designs on trade — 
an attitude on display on Thursday as 
the European Union and Japan agreed 
to the broad outlines of a trade deal be- 
fore a summit meeting of world leaders. 
If completed, the deal will further the ex- 
change of goods and services between 
their two markets while, in relative 
terms, diminishing opportunities for 
American companies. 

These two trading powers, both bed- 
rock American allies, are effectively 
proceeding with plans to bolster global- 
ization just as the United States is turn- 
ing to protectionism. Large areas of the 
global economy are now on divergent 
paths, creating more uncertainty for 
multinational companies. 

Last fall, Canada and the European 
Union struck a mammoth trade deal, es- 
tablishing the rules for a significant 
chunk of commerce across the Atlantic. 
The bloc’s latest deal tethers its fortunes 
closer to Asia and to Japan, which has 
the world’s third-largest economy. 

By contrast, the United States de- 
bates the merits of erecting a wall along 
its southern border, argues about the le- 
gality of barring immigrants from sev- 
eral predominantly Muslim nations, and 
contemplates imposing tariffs on steel 
imports. 

“We were able to demonstrate a 
strong political will to the effect that Ja- 
pan and the E.U. will hoist the flag of free 
trade high amidst protectionist trends,” 
Prime Minister Shinzo Abe of Japan 
said at a news conference in Brussels 
announcing the agreement. “This is an 
achievement we should be proud of 
which also sends a strong message to 
the world.” 

The European Union and Japan are 
placing a bet on global integration as a 
source of enhanced prosperity — eco- 
nomic ties that come with geopolitical 
benefits. 

For Japan, the deal would strengthen 
its relationship with Europe and re- 
inforce economic links in an era in which 
Tokyo is obsessed with adjusting to Chi- 
na’s rise as a global commercial power. 
Japan is particularly eager to forge 
stronger alliances as protection against 
China’s naval-backed territorial claims. 

For the European Union, the deal 
reinforces the power of its single mar- 
ketplace stretching from Ireland to 
Greece while delivering proof of its 
global aspirations. This, just as Europe 
contends with Britain’s abandoning the 
bloc in a step that will diminish its size. 

In simple economic terms, the new 
deal could deliver considerable punch, 
laying down common rules aimed at 
promoting Japanese investment in Eu- 


rope. The pact also explicitly affirms the 
Paris climate accord, which Mr. Trump 
recently shunned. 

It is expected to bolster sales in Eu- 
rope for Japanese carmakers like Honda 
and Toyota, while enabling European 
agricultural industries to sell more 
products in Japan. Tokyo is also likely to 
make it easier for European companies 
to bid for major government contracts, 
potentially giving an edge to industrial 
giants like Siemens of Germany and Al- 
stom of France. 

The deal “sends a very powerful sig- 
nal to the rest of the world that Japan 
and the E.U. are partners, are friends, 
are allies and we want to stand up to- 
gether to defend free and fair and sus- 
tainable trade in a climate where that is 
not taken for granted,” said Cecilia 
Malmstrom, the European trade com- 
missioner. 

As Mr. Trump has pressed his “Amer- 
ica First” mantra, he has consistently 
pointed to trade agreements when de- 
crying what he sees as his country’s un- 
enviable status as the suckers in the 
global economy. In this spirit, he pulled 
the United States out of a sprawling 
trans-Pacific trade agreement forged by 
President Barack Obama. He has begun 
renegotiating the terms of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement link- 
ing the United States, Canada and Mex- 
ico. He has even suggested that he 
might revoke American participation in 
the World Trade Organization. 

In the past week, Mr. Trump deployed 
his favorite bully pulpit, Twitter, to issue 
a broadside against American trade 
deals. To the Trump administration, the 
United States is best served by striking 
bilateral trade arrangements, which are 
confined to two participants. With the 
world’s largest economy, the United 
States owns the advantage in any such 
deal, enabling Washington to demand 
favorable terms. 

“They see bilateral deals as a way for 
us to bully other countries,” said Chad P. 
Bown, a trade expert at the Peterson In- 
stitute for International Economics. 


In taking this approach, the United 
States risks having less of a voice in the 
global trade discussion as other econo- 
mies take their own paths. 

Japan, for example, has long lavished 
extraordinary protections on its farm- 
ers, walling off dairy in particular from 
international competition. 

The Trans-Pacific Partnership — the 
giant trade deal that Mr. Trump re- 
nounced — would have forced Japan to 
open its market to agricultural imports, 
probably increasing sales of American 
goods in Japan. Now, Europe will have 
the edge, since Japan is expected to 
lower tariffs on European cheese like 
Gouda from the Netherlands. 

An analysis from the London School 
of Economics concluded that the United 
States was in a far stronger position 
than Europe to exploit the Pacific deal 
by selling more wares in Japan. The 


If completed, the deal by Europe 
and Japan will diminish, in 
relative terms, opportunities 
for American companies. 

United States has a far more developed 
commercial relationship with Japan, 
selling nearly $108 billion worth of goods 
and services to the Asian nation last 
year. 

By contrast, Europe sent goods and 
services worth 58 billion euros, or about 
$66 billion, to Japan. 

“I’m not sure that they understand 
that when two other countries have a 
free-trade agreement and we don’t have 
one with either country, that’s bad for 
us,” said Mr. Bown, the trade expert. 
“Our companies are now discriminated 
against.” 

If Mr. Trump makes good on his pro- 
tectionist threats, the United States 
could also find itself on difficult geopolit- 
ical ground. 

As Europe and Japan were working 
on their deal, the Trump administration 
was weighing plans to slap punitive tar- 


iffs on imports of steel by citing a threat 
to national security. 

By political design, that step would 
seem to be aimed squarely at China, 
whose prodigious production of steel 
has flooded global markets with cheap 
product, bringing howls of protest from 
competitors around the world. 

But much of the steel China sends to 
the United States is already limited by 
tariffs and other barriers invoked under 
W.T.O. rules, which allow countries to 
protect their industries from a surge of 
low-cost imports. The real impact of 
across-the-board tariffs would be likely 
to hit other nations that export steel, 
among them Germany, Japan and South 
Korea. 

In citing threats to national security 
to justify tariffs — widely viewed as a 
nuclear option within the context of 
trade — the Trump administration 
heightens the sense that it does not re- 
spect rules or international agreements. 

Not that the rest of the world is wait- 
ing for Mr. Trump to gain an apprecia- 
tion for global commerce. Other nations 
are going about their business to the ex- 
clusion of the United States. 

In Asia, China is advocating the for- 
mation of a regional trade bloc that has 
been positioned as a competitor to the 
Trans-Pacific deal. The deal would en- 
compass 16 countries, including Japan, a 
group accounting for around 40 percent 
of the world’s population. 

In Europe, Chancellor Angela Merkel 
of Germany appears increasingly recep- 
tive to overtures from the new French 
president, Emmanuel Macron, for 
coordinated economic policies aimed at 
accelerating the integration of Europe. 
This process is gaining momentum as 
Europe absorbs Mr. Trump’s recasting 
of American policy with a singular focus 
on its own interests. 

“We, as the European Union, firmly 
believe in the political purpose of a 
world which is built on openness, co- 
operation and trade,” Donald Tusk, the 
president of the European Council, said 
on Thursday. 
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Philanthropists 
explain donations 


Wealth Matters 


For some, choosing 
a cause is a matter of 
following their passions 

BY PAUL SULLIVAN 

Long before Jeffrey Skoll helped Pierre 
Omidyar build eBay into a company 
that made them both billionaires, he 
wanted to tell stories. He said a year- 
long backpacking trip to Pakistan and 
India after he graduated from college 
had opened his eyes to a world he 
didn’t know. 

Coming out of Stanford University’s 
business school in 1995, he was hired 
by Mr. Omidyar as the auction site’s 
first employee. He wrote the business 
plan the company followed, and when 
eBay went public in 1998 he was 
wealthy beyond belief. His estimated 
net worth is $5.6 billion, according to 
Wealth-X, a financial research firm. 

“This is where the philanthropy part 
starts for me,” Mr. Skoll said in an 
interview. “I was tasked with finding a 
way to share the success of the com- 
pany with the people who helped make 
it what it was. I decided to start a 
company foundation.” 

After that foundation was up and 
running, he returned to his desire to 
tell stories, now as someone with the 
means to fund people and their ideas. 

“We gravitated to the idea of social 
entrepreneurs when it was a fairly 
nascent thing,” he said. “We began to 
build the organization, focused on 
investing in and celebrating social 
entrepreneurs. Not long after that, we 
realized there was another opportunity 
to help bring them together and tell 
their stories.” 

Since then, telling stories to bring 
awareness to issues has been the 

unifying force of 
his giving. That 
includes the Skoll 
Awards, which 
recognize social 
entrepreneurs, 
and his funding 
for documentary 
and feature films 
like “An Incon- 
venient Truth,” 
on climate 
change, and 
“Spotlight,” on 
the cover-up of clergy sexual abuse in 
Boston, which won two Academy 
Awards. 

From the start of the Skoll Awards, 
in 2004, the aim was to do more “than 
just giving people a grant,” he said. 

“We felt that a lot of social en- 
trepreneurs do very hard work and 
they’re on the front lines,” he ex- 
plained, “but most of them are not very 
well known. We felt that part of our 
mission was to create a ceremony 
where these folks are given more 
notoriety.” 

How the biggest philanthropists in 
America choose their causes isn’t 
always apparent from how they made 
their money. But those donors who 
have put a lot of thought into their 
choices not only have the best success 
in keeping themselves focused on 
those projects but also on making an 
impact on issues where billions of 
dollars could easily be squandered. 

“With the really wealthy, they begin 
to realize their power and their ability 
to have impact,” said Ann Limberg, 
head for philanthropic solutions and 
the family office of U.S. Trust. “They 
don’t want to put a Band-Aid on it. 

They want to create change.” 

An admirable aspiration but not an 
easy one to fulfill. “For wealthy donors, 
the greatest challenge they have is 
finding what causes they care about 
and where they’re going to donate,” 

Ms. Limberg added. 

U.S. Trust and the Lilly Family 
School of Philanthropy at Indiana 
University found in a recent study that 
two-thirds of wealthy donors struggled 
with this decision. 

Most people who give to charity 
start off with donations to their alma 
mater, their house of worship or a 
hospital or social service agency that 
helped them, according to the annual 
Giving USA report, which found that 
charitable giving was up 2.7 percent, to 
$390 billion, in 2016. 

A separate report commissioned for 


the biannual Carnegie Medal of Philan- 
thropy — of which Mr. Skoll is one of 
nine recipients this year — found that 
most philanthropists go through a six- 
to seven-step process in their evolution 
as philanthropists. 

What begins as reactive giving — a 
cause catches their attention, a friend 
asks for a donation — evolves into 
proactive charity, and for a few, the 
type of philanthropy and strategic 
giving that can bring about change. 

Vartan Gregorian, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation — which an- 
nounced this year’s winners in June 
and will award the philanthropy 
medals in October — said the recipi- 
ents were selected for having given 
consistently through their lives to 
causes focused on people. The medal 
serves to shine a spotlight on what 
they have done. 

Another of this year’s winners, Ju- 
lian Robertson, the hedge fund pioneer 
who created Tiger Management, began 
giving early in his career to his alma 
maters, the Episcopal High School in 
Alexandria, Va., and the University of 
North Carolina. 

As his wealth grew, he said, he be- 
gan expanding his giving to areas that 
could be seen as having a focus on 
education or research. 

He is active in funding the creation 
of charter schools in New York City 
and has made several large donations 
to Teach for America. He said he was 
also proud of the money he had given 
to cancer research. 

“You get it right some times on some 
things,” Mr. Robertson said. 

Philanthropists whose major giving 
rose out of their careers said it was a 
natural extension of their work. 

Kristine McDivitt Tompkins’s philan- 
thropy came out of the culture in which 
she worked. She was an early employ- 
ee at Patagonia, the outdoor apparel 
company, where she became chief 
executive. In the early 1990s, she mar- 
ried Douglas Tompkins, a founder of 
the North Face, another outdoor ap- 
parel company. 

Her life was intertwined with being 
outdoors and enjoying nature. Conser- 
vation and protection of the natural 
world was a logical extension of her 
philanthropy. 

Together she and Mr. Tompkins, who 
died in 2015, have donated millions of 
acres to Chile and Argentina for na- 
tional forest land. This year, she 
worked with the government of Chile 
to turn 11 million acres — areas totaling 
three times the size of Yosemite Na- 
tional Park — into national park land. 

H. F. Lenfest, whose cable company 
was acquired by Comcast in 2000, said 
he looked to do the most good for 
institutions and places that had helped 
him, like Columbia University, where 
he went to law school, and the city of 
Philadelphia, where his cable company 
was based. 

But after he came to own Philadel- 
phia’s two main newspapers and news 
website, Mr. Lenfest, another of this 
year’s Carnegie Medal winners, 
started to think about how he could 
ensure that the institutions remained 
viable. 

“I saw the erosion of circulation and 
advertising over the years, and it’s 
only a matter of time before printed 
newspapers go out of business,” he 
said. “I created the Lenfest Institute of 
Journalism to try to solve that problem 
of what will happen when the printed 
newspaper is no longer around.” 

He donated his media holdings to a 
nonprofit group, called the Philadel- 
phia Media Network. And he donated 
additional money to the Lenfest Insti- 
tute for it to do research on how news 
organizations can evolve as print me- 
dia declines. 

Ms. Limberg of U.S. Trust said devel- 
oping a philanthropic focus could 
involve defining the giver’s “value set” 
— an exercise that donors big or small 
could benefit from. 

She gave an example of a person 
who had been giving to mental health 
charities for years and wanted to do 
more but didn’t know how. After meet- 
ing with several neuroscientists, the 
donor focused his giving on autism 
research. 

“It’s about helping people get smart- 
er about how they do it and make them 
feel like they’re evolving,” Ms. Limberg 
said. 

Mr. Skoll said that in the past 18 
years he had made mistakes along the 
way. But what has kept him focused, he 
said, was “having a game plan from 
the start.” 


When billions 
could easily be 
squandered, 
donors who 
think hard 
about their 
choices are the 
most effective. 
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Jeffrey Skoll has funded films like “Spotlight” that heighten awareness of issues. 
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A Lexus dealership in Pennsylvania. Lexus has introduced a fixed-price program, called Lexus Plus, in which the buyer deals with only one person from beginning to end. 


Less fuss in luxury rides 


WHEELS 


BY ERIC A. TAUB 

The automobile — connected to the in- 
ternet, powered by electricity, driven 
with computer support — is evolving 
faster than at any point in its history. 

Buying one, though, remains just 
about the same as always. 

But luxury dealers are betting that 
technology, and a healthy dose of more 
personal interaction, can vastly reduce 
bad buying experiences. 

“How do I have a sustainable busi- 
ness when everyone laughs thinking 
about car salespeople?” asked Peter 
Cooper, owner of Lexus of Lehigh Valley, 
in Allentown, Pa. “We’re so out of touch 
with the consumer.” 

Aware that many buyers hate hag- 
gling, Lexus introduced a fixed-price 
program in May 2016, called Lexus Plus, 
in which the customer deals with only 
one person from beginning to end. Only 
10 of its 238 dealers in the United States 
are involved so far; three more are pre- 
paring to enter. 

“Buyers won’t have to wait 45 min- 
utes to see a finance director,” said Jim 
Dunn, general manager for JM Lexus of 
Margate, Fla., the world’s highest- vol- 
ume Lexus dealer, which will offer 
Lexus Plus. “It’s time to put your best 
price up front and live with that.” 

At Mr. Cooper’s dealership, the pro- 
gram has been well received. Unit sales 
are up 28.6 percent in the first quarter 
compared with the same period last 
year. 

Fixed pricing has been tried — and 
abandoned — before, most notably by 
General Motors’ now-defunct Saturn di- 
vision in the 1990s. Now other compa- 


nies have similar programs; Tesla sells 
its vehicles only at a fixed price, and 
Costco members can be referred to par- 
ticipating dealers handling a range of 
brands to pay a pre-negotiated sum. 

Not getting a straight answer on price 
is one reason Will Kunkel, who wanted 
to acquire three new Audis for his fam- 
ily, left two dealerships in disgust. 

“The first dealer told me that I had to 
buy immediately because the car would 
be gone that night,” Mr. Kunkel said. 
“And the second would only talk about 
monthly payments rather than price. 
They may as well call you an idiot to 
your face.” 

Cadillac is testing a program in which 
customers never buy any particular ve- 
hicle at all. Instead, they buy rights to a 
car and can change which one they want 
to drive using a mobile app. 

Book by Cadillac, being tested in New 
York City, offers the ability to switch 
among Cadillac models up to 18 times 
per year. 

Using the Book app, customers can 
reserve a vehicle that, if it is available, 
will be delivered the next morning to the 
location of their choice. 

The program costs $1,500 per month, 
which includes registration, insurance, 
service and repairs. All vehicles, includ- 
ing the Escalade, CT6, XT5, CTS-V and 
ATS-V, have high-end trims, plus a 4G 
LTE connection and hot spot, OnStar 
and satellite radio. 

About 8,000 people have asked to be 
part of the program, the company said. 
And the high-tech, no-commitment ap- 
proach has attracted younger drivers: 
Although the average age of a Cadillac 
owner is 62, the average age of those 
signing up for Book is 34, 90 percent of 
them first-time Cadillac drivers. 

“We’re a Netflix for cars,” said Melody 


Lee, Cadillac’s director of brand market- 
ing. 

When customers do go to a dealership 
to buy, they have often done research 
online before leaving home, industry ex- 
perts say. That makes it harder for deal- 
ers to keep the upper hand when dis- 
cussing typical prices, features or avail- 
able inventory. 

“It’s definitely a challenge for dealers 
when customers have instant access to 
vehicle information,” said Chris Sutton, 
vice president for United States automo- 
tive retail practice at the research firm 
J. D. Power. 

Alfa Romeo, trying to make a come- 
back in the United States, is arming its 
dealers’ sales teams with iPads to help 
them communicate on more equal terms 
with their customers, said Pieter 
Hogeveen, director of Alfa Romeo North 
America. 

Lincoln Motor Company, Ford’s lux- 
ury division, is approaching the problem 
of selling to a well-informed, focused 
public by reshaping a car sale as a lux- 
ury experience. Customers don’t want 
to submit themselves to one salesper- 
son to haggle with, then to a closer and 
finally to a finance manager, surrender- 
ing the better part of a day. 

“For affluent customers, time is the 
key thing; it’s their ultimate luxury,” 
said Kumar Galhotra, Lincoln’s presi- 
dent. 

To reduce the time that people spend 
buying and servicing their vehicles, Lin- 
coln is offering at-home test drives and 
service pickups and deliveries. 
Customers can even evaluate a vehicle 
over the weekend. Such convenience- 
based initiatives are part of Lincoln’s 
Black Label program, a sales and serv- 
ice package that was first offered in 2014 
and is available at 106 of the company’s 


‘Trump bump’ proves elusive 
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States and a work force that is growing 

much more slowly than in past decades. 

“Washington seems tone deaf to this 
reality,” he said. “Economists have been 
talking about these things for years, but 
getting the political will together to ad- 
dress them has been difficult with the 
gridlock in Washington.” 

“We had an opportunity to do some 
real heavy lifting on the infrastructure 
issue when interest rates were very 
low,” Mr. Anderson added. 

That window has now almost cer- 
tainly closed, with the Fed normalizing 
monetary policy and gradually raising 
interest rates. 

With higher borrowing costs practi- 
cally inevitable in the future, Mr. Ander- 
son said, “the real tragedy is that the 
price tag for any future infrastructure 
spending will be a lot higher.” 

Ms. Pomboy pointed out that chang- 
ing consumer habits in the wake of the 
financial crisis and the recession — no- 
tably an increased wariness about 
spending and taking on debt — also ex- 
plain what is looking more and more like 
a long-term downshift. 

“The post-crisis consumer is funda- 
mentally different from the consumer 
we knew and loved before the crisis,” 
she said. The household savings rate, 
which bottomed out at 2.2 percent amid 
the housing bubble in 2005, now stands 
at 5.5 percent. 

In addition to being more cautious 
about spending in general and about 
borrowing against their homes in partic- 
ular, Ms. Pomboy said, consumers are 
holding back on discretionary pur- 
chases because of the rising health in- 
surance premiums and medical costs as 
well as onerous student debt payments. 

Another warning sign: After rising 
steadily from 2011 to 2015, federal tax 
payments from individuals are down 


The fading expectations 
underscore the sense that 
faster economic growth is 
perpetually out of reach. 

slightly this year compared with the 
previous 12 months, suggesting that per- 
sonal income is faltering. 

“Despite lip service about the ‘new 
normal,’ economists continue to forecast 
growth of 3 to 3.5 percent,” Ms. Pomboy 
said. “We’re eight years into the recov- 
ery — that’s not when things accelerate. 
It’s when they die.” 

To be sure, most mainstream econo- 
mists do not foresee an imminent reces- 
sion. 

Nariman Behravesh, chief economist 


at IHS Markit, goes so far as to say, 
“we’re chugging along here,” citing 
healthy income growth and hiring, as 
well as a strong housing market. 

Nor is everyone prepared to give up 
on growth. 

Macroeconomic Advisers, a St. Louis 
research firm whose crystal ball is 
highly regarded among forecasters, be- 
gan the second quarter by calling for 3.6 
percent growth but now estimates the 
rate will be more like 2.5 percent. But 
Ben Herzon, a senior economist there, 
said the rebound is delayed, not dead, 
especially as businesses restock ware- 
houses and shelves after drawing on in- 
ventories in the first half of the year. 

“Godot has to show up at same point,” 
he joked. “The models are showing 
that.” 


800 dealers, in 29 states. 

Black Label models have certain 
levels of trim and are offered in unique 
color and fabric combinations. Sales 
representatives visit customers at their 
homes or businesses with a sample 
swatch kit to determine how the car will 
look inside. Once purchased, Black La- 
bel vehicles are picked up and delivered 
for servicing, and replaced with a loaner 
car. 

Lincoln’s theory is that a good sales 
process continues after the sale, so the 
company offers additional features to 
keep customers coming back. 

One example: The company is also 
testing a chauffeur service in Miami and 
San Diego. For $30 an hour, drivers will 
take customers, in their own vehicles, 
anywhere they wish to go — a useful fea- 
ture for those who can’t drive after doc- 
tor’s appointments or a night on the 
town or have too much to do. The chauf- 
feur can also handle shopping trips or 
pick up the kids at a soccer practice. 

“In the Black Label program, we’re 
getting wealthier, substantially younger 
customers,” Mr. Galhotra said. “Com- 
pared to the mid-50s age for luxury car 
buyers in general, our Black Label 
customers are mostly in their 40s.” 

That is the kind of program that Mr. 
Kunkel, creative director at Grayling, a 
public relations firm based in New York, 
would have welcomed. He walked out of 
two dealerships before finding an online 
price at a third-party website to lease 
two vehicles and buy a third. 

“I told the dealer I didn’t want to hag- 
gle,” Mr. Kunkel said. “I was not going to 
buy mudguards. They said they’re a no- 
haggle dealership.” 

He then got the dealership to agree to 
his price without even stepping through 
the front door. 
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As players pull out, calls for reform flood in 
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Roger Federer, left, and Alexandr Dolgopolov, who abruptly quit midway through the second set of their first-round match at Wimbledon. 


WIMBLEDON, ENGLAND 


BY BEN ROTHENBERG 

Fiona Wong, a Roger Federer fan from 
Melbourne, Australia, flew more than 30 
hours to see her favorite player at Wim- 
bledon for the first time. She then waited 
more than 30 hours to get in to see him. 

Wong began lining up for tickets at 4 
a.m. on Monday, arriving early to ensure 
that she could buy one of the 500 Centre 
Court tickets available to those willing 
to wait overnight in a tent. Her pilgrim- 
age was completed 32 hours after she 
arrived, when she finally made it to Cen- 
tre Court to see Federer play. 

Wong’s stay was short, however: Fed- 
erer’s match on Tuesday lasted only 43 
minutes because his opponent, 
Alexandr Dolgopolov, abruptly quit mid- 
way through the second set. 

“When Dolgopolov started walking 
toward the net, we were saying, Are you 
serious?’ ” Wong said. 

Novak Djokovic’s opponent, Martin 
Klizan, also retired, just 40 minutes into 
the match before Federer’s. The one-two 
punch of disappointment left the Centre 
Court crowd dismayed and players 
searching for solutions. 

“Especially if you walk out on the Cen- 
tre Court, there is a responsibility,” 
Djokovic said. “I’m sure they tried their 
best, but it is what it is.” 

The two high-profile withdrawals, 
known in tennis as retirements, were 
among seven aborted matches in the 
first round of the men’s tournament, 
meaning that more than 10 percent of 
those matches were not completed. 
(Steve Darcis retired from his second- 
round match on Thursday, bringing the 
total to eight.) The abbreviated matches 
and the void they leave have turned a 
spotlight on rules governing payment 
for players who withdraw. 

It is a particular problem on the men’s 
side. Since Wimbledon in 2007, there 
have been 237 aborted matches in the 
men’s singles draws at Grand Slam tour- 
naments, accounting for 4.58 percent of 
matches. There have been only 85 in 
women’s matches, or 1.64 percent. 

After two rounds at Wimbledon, the 
men have had eight or more retirements 
for the 11th time at a Grand Slam event in 
the past decade. The women have never 
had more than six in that span. 


One common suggestion from the 
panel and the players is for the Grand 
Slam events to adopt a rule recently put 
in place on the ATP Tour : Players are al- 
lowed to withdraw from tournaments 
twice per season and still keep the first- 
round prize money they would have 
earned had they taken the court. A lucky 
loser from the final round of qualifying 
would fill the spot in the draw, gaining 
additional compensation with a win. 

Though players rarely admit that 
they are playing a Grand Slam event 
solely for the prize money, the financial 
realities are clear. In recent years, prize 
money has soared at the majors, partic- 


ularly for early-round losers. Players 
rely on those checks to sustain an entire 
season. 

At Wimbledon, first-round losers re- 
ceive 35,000 pounds, or roughly $45,000, 
but only if they take the court and begin 
the match. A decade ago, first-round 
losers walked away with £10,000. 

Only one man, 24th-ranked Pablo 
Cuevas, withdrew from Wimbledon be- 
fore the tournament began this year, for- 
going his guaranteed prize money but 
allowing a lucky loser in. That paycheck 
might not have mattered for Cuevas, 
who has already earned $892,530 this 
year. 


For others, though, Grand Slam prize 
money can be needed sustenance. In 
one prominent example, an injured Pe- 
tra Martic won just one total game 
across the three matches she played in 
the first rounds of the Australian Open, 
the French Open and Wimbledon in 
2014. Martic earned $104,940 at the three 
Grand Slam events, which made up 72 
percent of her income in singles that 
season. 

“It’s a bit frustrating because for a 
long time there has been a lot of players 
asking, wanting more prize money and 
trying to get more prize money in the 
early rounds of the Slams,” said the top- 


ranked Andy Murray, who is on the ATP 
Player Council. 

He added that retirements like the 
ones on Tuesday were not good for ten- 
nis. “Hopefully, they will make some 
changes and avoid more situations like 
that,” Murray said. 

His vexation was echoed by many. 
There is sympathy for players who be- 
come injured midmatch and cannot con- 
tinue. The only two women to retire 
from matches in the first two rounds at 
Wimbledon — Anastasia Potapova and 
Bethanie Mattek-Sands — sustained leg 
injuries when they slipped and fell. 

But for players who take the court 


knowing they are compromised and do 
not make an effort to complete the 
match, there is cynicism and disappoint- 
ment. 

Janko Tipsarevic stayed on the court 
for only 15 minutes on Tuesday, stopping 
after losing the first five games. Viktor 
Troicki lasted two games and two min- 
utes longer, stopping after having lost 
the first set 6-1 in 17 minutes. Darcis re- 
tired after losing the first three games of 
his second-round match against David 
Ferrer after receiving medical treat- 
ment on court. 

That distant finish line in best-of-five 
matches is probably a dominant reason 
Grand Slam events have so many more 
retirements for male players. 

“We’re enabling this to continue be- 
tween the amount of prize money and 
the length of a match,” said Pam Shriver, 
an ESPN analyst. “If you’re injured go- 
ing into a match, there’s no way you can 
see yourself finishing a best-of-five 
match.” 

Shriver pointed to the first-round 
match between Agnieszka Radwanska 
and Jelena Jankovic. After a 65-minute 
first set that Radwanska won in a 
tiebreaker, the second set went quickly 
as Jankovic struggled with an apparent 
back injury. 

“I wouldn’t call that a beautiful scene 
either, the way Jankovic wasn’t able to 
give it her best — but she finished the 
match,” Shriver said. “If that was a 
three-out-of-five set match, I think she 
would’ve stopped at 2-0 in the second 
set.” 

Mandy Minella, who is four and a half 
months pregnant, played 53 minutes on 
Monday, losing her first-round match, 
6 - 1 , 6 - 1 . 

Radwanska credited female players 
for their general unwillingness to quit, 
saying, “The mentality is different.” 

“When you know you’re not 100 per- 
cent, it’s very hard to win three sets, es- 
pecially someone who can play really 
good tennis on the other side of the net, 
so I guess it’s that,” Radwanska said of 
male players. “But yes, I think the girls 
are really, really tough. We still want to 
fight and just not give up.” 

Victoria Azarenka, playing in her first 
Grand Slam event since giving birth to 
her first child seven months ago, shared 
the sentiment. “I think that women are 
pretty tough,” she said, “and I do think 
that we don’t get enough credit some- 
times.” 
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Fill the grid so Solution No. 0707 

that every row, 
column 3x3 box 
and shaded 3x3 
box contains 
each of the 
numbers 
1 to 9 exactly 
once. 


For solving tips 
and more puzzles: 
www.nytimes.com/ 
sudoku 
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THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 

by Dvvid L Hoyt grid JpfF Knurqfc 



Now airange the circled letter 
to lorni the surprise answer, as 
suggested by ilie above cartoon. 
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(Answer? Monday) 

Yesterdays I ™ CT SORRY EXCITE SALMON 

Y I Answer: With GPS maps on their new phones, even 
tourists can be — STREET SMART 


PEANUTS 



I think about you alt 
the time. I con hardly 
wait until Sunday 
morning. Don’t forget. 
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CALVIN AND HOBBES 
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DILBERT 


OUR IMMER5IVE VR 
EMPLOYEE QUIT. 


HE'S SUING THE 
COMPANY FOR DIS- 
CRIMINATING AGAINST 
DIGITALLY RENDERED 


IS IT 
TOO LATE 
TO KILL 
HIM? 


I TRIED* 
BUT HE 
CLONED 
HIMSELF 
TO CLOUD 
STORAGE. 
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Fill the grids with digits so as not 
to repeat a digit in any row or 
column, and so that the digits 
within each heavily outlined box 
will produce the target number 
shown, by using addition, 
subtraction, multiplication or 
division, as indicated in the box. 

A 4x4 grid will use the digits 
1-4. A 6x6 grid will use 1-6. 

For solving tips and more KenKen 
puzzles: www.nytimes.com/ 
kenken. For Feedback: nytimes@ 
kenken.com 


KenKen® is a registered trademark of Nextoy, LLC. 
Copyright © 2016 www.KENKEN.com. All rights reserved. 
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THE SATURDAY CROSSWORD | Edited by Will Shortz 
Across 


1 Contemptible sort 

4 One may be 
cast-iron 

9 “No !” 

13 From quite a while 
back 

16 Hard to get hold of 

17 What can’t hold still 
during lectures? 

18 1960s TV character 
who says “Aw, shucks” 

19 Kind of walk 

20 Plant-monitoring org. 

21 Bear trap fearer 

22 Intriguing meeting 

24 Breakdance maneuver 


26 Midsize bra 
parts 

28 Bunch of, informally 

29 Braggadocio 

33 Comparatively bright 

35 Vituperate 

36 Lace place 

37 Free Wi-Fi, e.g. 

39 Little beefs? 

40 Links words 

41 Ancient theater 
43 Wickedness 

45 Largest Italian seaport 

50 Score symbol similar 
to a tie 

51 Miss, for instance 

52 Citta about 250 miles 
SE of 45-Across 


53 In prime condition 

54 Summer cooler 

58 Certain Confucian 
compilation 

59 Sci-fi transporter 

60 Links 

61 Site of Hercules’ first 
labor 

62 Square root of nove 

Down 

1 Change into 
something else 

2 Hours-long 
meal 

3 good (amazing) 

4 Pitches 

5 Gamboling 
place 

6 Connection letters 

7 Nursery rhyme girl 

8 “Challenge not 
accepted” 

9 Supervised 

10 Climactic scene in the 
Eminem film “8 Mile” 

11 Competitor with a map 
and compass 

12 Pub game 

14 Concert lineup 
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PUZZLE BY DAVID STEINBERG 


15 Out of juice 

23 Capital of Georgia 

24 What “O” may 
symbolize 

25 Doing away with 

27 Site that reviews 
44-Down products 

29 Outlet for artisans 

30 Cousin of tartar 
sauce 


31 Judge’s call 

32 Juice extraction 
device 

34 Longtime Knicks 
nickname 

38 “Challenge accepted’ 

39 “Wasn’t I 
right?” 

42 Certain PC storage 
area 

44 See 27-Down 


46 Conclusion preceder 

47 Really lean 

48 Astrologer 
known for 

annual forecast books 

49 “Storage Wars” 
channel 

55 Historic vehicle, 
briefly 

56 Dudgeon 

57 Shooting grp. 
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Opinion 


A long march for justice in Turkey 


The leader 
of Turkey s 
Republican 
People’s Party 
is leading 
tens of 
thousands on 
a march for 
justice from 
Ankara to 
Istanbul. 


Kemal Kilicdaroglu 


GEBZE, TURKEY On June 15, 1 began 
walking from Ankara to Istanbul on a 
280-mile march for democracy, justice 
and freedom from fear and authoritar- 
ian rule in Turkey. I am the leader of 
the Republican People’s Party, or 
C.H.P., the main opposition party in the 
Turkish Parliament. I set out with 
thousands of supporters from Ankara. 

As we walked through punishingly 
hot afternoons and plodded on through 
rain for the past three weeks, tens of 
thousands of Turkish citizens of vary- 
ing political persuasions representing 
the diversity of our country joined us. 
We did not carry the signs of our po- 
litical party but a simple placard that 
read: Justice. 

The day before I began the march, 
Enis Berberoglu, a member of Parlia- 
ment from my party, who edited Hur- 
riyet, the largest Turkish newspaper, 
before running for office, was arrested. 
The official case alleges that he leaked 
a video about the Turkish intelligence 
supplying arms to rebels in Syria to an 
opposition newspaper. 

Mr. Berberoglu’s arrest was the last 
straw in a series of antidemocratic 
moves by President Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan’s government targeting tens 
of thousands of Turkish citizens — 
politicians, journalists, academics, 
activists or ordinary citizens. 

So they are asking, “Can you look for 
justice on the streets?” It is not a choice 
but an obligation. If democracy and 
rule of law are suspended, if people are 
afraid to freely express their views, if 
legislators are in prison rather than in 
the Parliament, if the courts are incapa- 
ble of serving justice, we stand up and 
call for justice with our words, with our 
bodies on the streets. 

On July 15, 2016, Turkish military 
officers affiliated with the network of 
Fethullah Gulen, former ally of the 
ruling Justice and Development Party, 
attempted a failed but bloody coup 
against the Turkish government. The 
coup plotters murdered 249 Turkish 
citizens, injured thousands more, and 
bombed and destroyed parts of the 
Turkish Parliament. 

My party and other opposition par- 
ties came together with Mr. Erdogan’s 
Justice and Development Party 
(A.K.P.), and we called upon the Turk- 
ish people to defend parliamentary 
democracy. Our people came out on the 
streets and fought the putschists, 
rebutted the abominable coup attempt. 

The putschists and their supporters, 
including some state officials and 
civilians, had to be tried and 
prosecuted for their crimes. We sup- 
ported the prosecution of the putschists 
and the legal measures the govern- 
ment had to take to prevent such at- 
tempts in the future. 

We expected the letter and the spirit 
of the law to be followed. Unfortunately, 
that was not to be the case. Five days 
after the failed coup attempt, on July 
20, 2016, President Erdogan declared a 
state of emergency. He de facto by- 
passed the Parliament and started 
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ruling by decrees. It was the second 
coup, a civilian coup by Mr. Erdogan. 

In the following year, more than 

50.000 people have been jailed and over 

150.000 people have been fired from 
their jobs with midnight decrees. 
Teachers, judges, prosecutors, 
academics, civil servants and journal- 
ists have been taken from their homes 
after dawn raids by the counterterror 
police. They have been in prison for 
months with no indictment in sight, and 
we don’t know if they have any links 
with the coup plotters. 

Twelve members of the Turkish 
Parliament and more than 150 journal- 
ists have been imprisoned and charged 
with supporting terror because of their 
speeches, writings or tweets. Turkey 
has been wrapped in a cloak of fear and 
anxiety. 

Nine months after the coup, on April 
16 of this year, Mr. Erdogan had a refer- 
endum to make a series of constitu- 
tional amendments. It granted him 
increased powers allowing him to 
retake his position as the head of the 
A.K.P.; scrap the position of the prime 
minister; appoint judges, and min- 
isters ; prepare the budget and enact 
laws by decree; and dismiss the Parlia- 
ment, among other things. 


Mr. Erdogan didn’t win a fair vote. 
The government misused administra- 
tive resources for the pro-referendum 
campaign in violation of laws and 
international commitments. The media 
granted little space to the opposition 
campaign against the referendum. The 
arrests of journalists and the closure of 
media houses led 
to self-censor- 
ship. 

An opposition 
party’s key po- 
litical figures 
were kept in 
prison and pre- 
vented from 
campaigning. 
Upon A.K.P.’s 
request, Turkey’s Supreme Board of 
Elections changed vote-counting 
procedures and removed an important 
safeguard. Yet half of Turkey voted 
against the referendum and increased 
powers for Mr. Erdogan. 

The changes brought about by the 
referendum hollowed out the principle 
of separation of powers in our already 
problematic democracy and further 
eroded the rule of law. Power is concen- 
trated in Mr. Erdogan’s hands. Turkey 
is ruled by one man. 


As we approach the first anniversary 
of the coup, tens of thousands of people 
who were arrested in the purges are 
yet to stand trial and get a fair chance 
to defend themselves. Judicial inde- 
pendence has been eliminated. The 
judges and prosecutors who take deci- 
sions against the government’s can be 
easily removed from their offices and 
arrested. 

So we walk for all our fellow citizens 
wishing to live in peace and harmony in 
Turkey: for believers and nonbeliev- 
ers; for Turks and Kurds; for Alevis 
and Sunnis. We walk for a Turkey in 
which beliefs, ethnicity and lifestyle do 
not became a reason for discrimination 
and punishment. We walk for a Turkey 
in which heads are held high and minds 
are without fear. 

Mr. Erdogan and the government 
described our march as “a march for 
terrorists and for their supporters.” He 
couldn’t be more wrong. 

I walked with a broad range of Turk- 
ish people: wives of imprisoned jour- 
nalists who want freedom for everyone 
who has been arrested for his views; 
families of terror victims who want 
enduring peace; a father whose son 
has been wrongly accused of involve- 
ment in the coup attempt; farmers who 


can’t get enough returns for their toil; 
young people who are worried about 
their future; and women who suffered 
domestic violence and seek equal 
rights. Along the way, people welcomed 
us by car horns, or simply waved. 
Sometimes they joined our chants: 
Adalet! Justice! 

On July 9, 1 will reach Istanbul and 
complete the march for justice with a 
big rally. We want the state of emer- 
gency to be lifted and democracy re- 
stored. We want the restoration of an 
independent judiciary and quick, fair 
trials for the detainees and prosecution 
of the putschists. Legal mechanism 
shall be set up to address the cases of 
tens of thousands of sacked public 
servants. Nobody should be jailed 
because of his views, speeches, writ- 
ings or drawings. All imprisoned jour- 
nalists and academics should be freed 
immediately. 

Each mile of this long march for 
justice has buoyed my hopes. I am 
certain that the people of Turkey will 
reinstate democracy and justice will 
return to my country. 


KEMAL KILICDAROGLU is the Chairman of 
Republican People’s Party (C.H.P.), the 
leading opposition party of Turkey. 


We walk for 
a Turkey in 
which heads 
are held high 
and minds are 
without fear. 


The 280-mile march 
for democracy and 
justice, near Izmit, 
Turkey, this month. 


Stories patients told me in Mosul 


Parents in 
the Old City 
of Mosul 
in Iraq 
are keeping 
children alive 
with dirty 
water and 
wheat 
powder. 
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Medics treating a civilian injured from ongoing battles in Mosul, Iraq, in March. 
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Awaiting a doctor in the Hamam al-Alil refugee camp, near Mosul, in April. 


Karin Huster 


HAMAM AL-ALIL, IRAQ Military planes 
have been flying low over our hospital. 
I have been working in Hamam al-Alil, 
about 15 miles from Mosul, at a Doc- 
tors Without Borders trauma hospital. 
The Islamic State’s last holdout is now 
a small area of Mosul’s Old City, and 
the battle to recapture it is reportedly 
in its final moments. 

The roar of the military planes trig- 
gers painful flashbacks for one of our 
patients, Hamza, a 10-year-old boy 
from a Mosul neighborhood that had 
been controlled by the Islamic State 
from 2014 until very recently, when the 
coalition forces retook most of the city. 
In May, he watched his father burn 
alive in an airstrike over their neigh- 
borhood. Hamza’s legs were badly 
injured. 

After initial treatment at the only 
hospital in the Islamic State-controlled 
section of the city, Hamza’s mother, 
desperate to save her son, navigated 
her way out, moving the injured 
Hamza from one house to another until 
they were able to cross into an area of 
town controlled by the Iraqi forces, 
who helped transport Hamza to our 
hospital in Hamam al-Alil. 

Sadly, our hospital is filled with 
patients like Hamza. Three weeks ago, 
two young shepherds, 12- and 14-year- 
old brothers, were rushed into our 
emergency room after an Islamic State 
sniper shot them both. While the 
younger one survived, his older 
brother, shot in the head, didn’t. For his 
grandfather, crumpled in grief, all we 
could provide was reassurance that he 


had died peacefully. 

On a day of mass casualties in June 
following heavy fighting between 
Islamic State and Iraqi forces, I saw a 
girl, who might have been 5 years old, 
standing quietly at the foot of a pa- 
tient’s bed. Her parents and two sisters 
had died in the blast that day, so she 
had come with her aunt and her in- 
jured children. I saw her again the 
next morning. Her aunt matter-of- 
factly explained that the girl had cried 
for her family through the night. 

Across the hospital, at bed after bed, 
I heard stories like these. 

There are unknown thousands of 
residents still trapped in Mosul. People 
who have managed to escape describe 
a dire situation. They say that Islamic 
State fighters, surrounded by the Iraqi 


forces, have been holding the popula- 
tion hostage and use them as human 
shields. Civilians have few options. 
Escape and risk the Islamic State 
snipers’ bullets, or stay and risk being 
accidentally hit by shells or mortars 
from the Iraqi forces. 

As hardly any food can be sent to 
the Old City, those trapped there face 
the specter of starvation. Our patients 
say that all the animals have already 
been eaten. The Islamic State sells the 
little food that trickles in at exorbitant 
prices, reportedly charging up to $100 
for a kilogram of sugar. 

Parents here reported feeding their 
babies, tired of sucking on empty 
breasts, dirty ground water and 
“wheat powder” for months on end, 


explaining the severe cases of malnu- 
trition we were seeing. 

This week, a woman arrived at our 
hospital with her 9 -month-old daugh- 
ter. They lived in an area of Mosul that 
had been retaken by the Iraqi govern- 
ment forces a few days earlier. Se- 
verely malnourished, the girl weighed 
a mere 11 pounds — almost half of what 
she should. Having identified an acute 
need for treating severely malnour- 
ished babies, we were able to admit 
her to our inpatient feeding center. 

The next day, a man arrived at our 
hospital with two of his little girls. One 
of them had severely infected wounds 
and required surgery. A mortar attack 
had killed one of his daughters and 
severely injured three other children. I 
was struck by how starved and se- 


verely malnourished they were. They 
had survived for months on old, dry 
bread and dirty water. Their bodies 
were reduced to bones and peppered 
with shrapnel that, from a distance, 
seemed like strange freckles painted 
on their legs. 

When the fighting in Mosul stops, I 
fear what we might discover. I fear 
that day of respite might be too late for 
many men, women and children, too 
weak and too exhausted to survive. 


karin huster, a nurse with Doctors 
Without Borders, has been an acting 
senior humanitarian adviser to the 
Office of United States Foreign Disaster 
Assistance and the clinical lead of Ebola 
treatment units in Sierra Leone and 
Guinea. 
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VATICAN’S FAILURE IN ABUSE SCANDAL 


Promises of 
reform have 
not been 
fulfilled, and 
now a trusted 
adviser to the 
pope is facing 
charges. 


For all of Pope Francis’ deserved acclaim in leading the 
Roman Catholic Church to new directions, he is failing 
badly on his promise to address the child abuse scandal 
at the crucial level where ranking churchmen sys- 
tematically protected priests who raped and molested 
children. 

His failure to confront the problem was underlined last 
week when the pope had to grant one of his closest 
advisers, Cardinal George Pell of Australia, a leave of 
absence from the Vatican to answer multiple charges of 
sexual assault in Melbourne. 

Until now, Francis stood by Cardinal Pell, the Vatican 
treasurer, even after the cardinal admitted to a special 
Australian investigation last year that the church had 
made “enormous mistakes” in responding to the scandal 
while he was a ranking archbishop. But the cardinal 
denied any memory of priests who were abusers, or of 
covering up their criminal behavior, as critics charged. 
Some priests convicted of crimes, however, testified that 
Cardinal Pell did know of their activity. Heading home, 
the cardinal, who in the past denied allegations of mo- 
lesting children as a young priest, said he expected to 
prove his innocence of the assault charges. 

The cardinal’s deepening involvement is a severe blow 
to the Vatican and the pope as they try to convince the 
world that the scandal has ebbed with a supposedly full 
and forthright accounting. But while more than 800 
rogue priests have been defrocked and some sent to 
prison, diocesan and parish superiors have largely been 
spared sanctions and discipline. This, despite their hav- 
ing abetted violators by rotating them to new parishes 
and concealing serial child abuse from civil authorities. 
Australian investigators uncovered more than 4,400 
victims across a 35-year period and at least 1,880 individ- 
uals suspected of being abusers, most of them priests 
and religious brothers. 

Last year, Francis denounced “the sin of covering up 
and denial.” He had promised reform in 2015, including 
the creation of a tribunal to try accused bishops, but last 
year he backed away from the promise under reported 
pressure by church officials in Rome. He assigned the 
task instead to the Vatican’s murky bureaucracy, consid- 
erably muting hope for a just and public accounting. 
Catholic Whistleblowers, a group of priests, nuns and 
other advocates for victims of abuse, said it had sent the 
Vatican documentation on three particularly egregious 
prelates among dozens under suspicion, and heard noth- 
ing back. 

Other critics have been skeptical of the pope’s promise 
to discipline bishops guilty of cover-ups. Francis pro- 
voked outrage in Chile by appointing the Rev. Juan Bar- 
ros as a bishop, despite his closeness to a notorious serial 
abuser who had been defrocked by the Vatican. The pope 
was later caught on videotape dismissing objectors as 
“stupid” and “leftists.” Now Francis is without a trusted 
adviser because of a scandal he has failed to confront at 
the highest levels. 


A HIGH BAR FOR THE NEXT ETHICS CHIEF 


President 
Trump could 
name a loyalist 
as the next 
director of the 
ethics office, 
or he could 
surprise us 
and pick 
another tough, 
independent 
leader. 


Walter Shaub Jr. announced his resignation as director of 
the Office of Government Ethics on Thursday, plunging 
the federal government’s top ethics watchdog agency 
into limbo. President Trump now has the chance to ap- 
point an accommodating loyalist who’d give him far less 
trouble than Mr. Shaub has. Or he could surprise us, and 
name another independent director committed to the 
ethical rules of public service. 

The 70-person O.G.E. works with some 4,500 executive 
branch ethics officials whose goal is preventing conflicts 
of interest among 2.5 million civilian federal employees. 
The energy, commitment and character of the person at 
the top is crucial to the office’s success, not least because 
it has no real enforcement power. Its influence derives 
from a mix of financial disclosure rules, public pressure 
and, ideally, White House support for its mission. 

The office has had no such backing in its grinding 
battles with the Trump administration, whose 
appointees, some of the wealthiest nominees in history, 
resisted demands that they sell off businesses and assets 
that presented potential conflicts of interest. 

Mr. Shaub, who tangled as well with nominees in the 
George W. Bush and Barack Obama administrations, is a 
person of great determination and deep legal knowledge. 
He says his new job, for the nonpartisan Campaign Legal 
Center, offers him greater freedom to press for tighter 
ethics laws. 

Mr. Shaub and his team tried and failed to persuade 
Mr. Trump to sell off his businesses, a move required for 
his cabinet but not for the chief executive. Mr. Trump’s 
determination to leverage his presidency for personal 
profit sets him apart from his modern predecessors. 
Lawsuits over foreign government payments to the 
Trump International Hotel in Washington, and near- 
constant criticism of his and his family’s ethical short- 
comings, are a direct result of their failure to separate 
public service and personal gain. Tighter rules requiring 
such separation are something that a new and independ- 
ent ethics director could champion. 
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Entrance to the famous Great Blue Hole, part of the Belize Barrier Reef Reserve System. 
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The Belize Barrier Reef. Conservation appears to be ineffective in stopping coral loss. 


John Bruno 


When summer arrives, my friends and 
family inevitably roll their eyes when I 
tell them I’m packing for my fieldwork 
in the Caribbean. They picture a book 
and a white-sand beach. I do get a tan. 
But it’s no vacation. 

I study ocean ecosystems. The work 
is chronically underfunded, so food and 
housing is basic or worse. When we’re 
in Belize monitoring the health of coral 
reefs, about half the nights we sleep 
under the stars on a dock. When I can 
afford a roach- and gecko-infested 
room, it’s often so rustic that it’s pref- 
erable to sleep outside. 

There are also the tropical diseases 
we acquire (dengue, for instance), the 
insects that lay eggs under our skin 
(bot flies), stinging jellyfish, scorpions 
hiding in our shoes and, of course, 
feisty sea turtles (on one trip an enor- 
mous loggerhead turtle bit one of my 
graduate students on the rear). It’s 
also physical work, made harder by the 
intense heat and humidity. One former 
undergrad in my lab was in the Na- 
tional Guard. After she was deployed 
to Kuwait, she emailed us to say that 
the assignment was easier than field- 
work with us. 

Still, I love all of it. One of the big 
rewards is the wonders you stumble 
into by just spending so much time in 
nature, the kind 
of things you see 
in BBC documen- 
taries narrated 
by David Atten- 
borough. Last 
summer I woke 
up in the middle 
of the night, 
looked over the 
dock and saw a 
dozen spotted 
eagle rays slowly 
circling beneath 
me. It looked like 
a mobile you’d 
hang over a baby’s crib. We’ve also 
come across mating leatherback turtles 
(awesome, but not so sexy), orcas and 
manta rays in the Galapagos Islands, a 
huge tiger shark in Moorea and fields of 
tiny eels peeking out of their holes on 
the sandy seafloor in Palau. 

Like many of my peers, I’ve walked 
away from the type of purely basic 
academic science I was trained to do to 
focus on trying to understand and slow 
the rapid changes underway in ocean 
ecosystems. My team has been work- 
ing on determining whether protection 
from fishing and pollution in well- 
policed marine reserves can moderate 
or reverse the loss of Caribbean corals, 
the small invertebrate animals that 
build up reefs over thousands of years. 

Since 2009 we’ve been annually 
surveying 16 reefs across the Belizean 
Barrier Reef, half of which are inside a 
protected reserve. We typically survey 
two reefs a day, filming the seafloor 
with video cameras and counting and 
identifying every fish in 100-foot-long 
bands. 

Unfortunately, we’ve found local 
conservation is ineffective in stopping 
coral loss. Dozens of other studies 
around the world have reported the 
same finding. The most striking exam- 
ple is probably mass bleaching and 
coral mortality on Australia’s Great 
Barrier Reef in 2016 and again this year. 
This well-protected reef, relatively 
isolated from human activities, is nev- 
ertheless susceptible to global warm- 
ing. I was a co-author of a paper last 


year that found (to my surprise) that 
the world’s most isolated reefs were no 
healthier than those adjacent to coastal 
cities. Even the most remote marine 
ecosystems in the Central Pacific and 
the North Atlantic and around 
Antarctica are being radically altered 
as oceans warm and become more 
acidic. 

The Caribbean has warmed by about 
two degrees Fahrenheit during my 
lifetime. Carbon dioxide and other 
greenhouse gases act as a sort of blan- 
ket around the earth, trapping heat that 
would otherwise be lost to space. In- 
credibly, 94 percent of this extra heat is 
going into the oceans, and it’s not just 
coral reefs that are being affected. 
Thousands of species are rapidly mi- 
grating away from the Equator, trying 
to stay cool. This is creating new mix- 
tures of plants and animals that are 
interacting in new and unpredictable 
ways. 

Our goal as scientists isn’t to save 
only endangered invertebrates like 
coral but to preserve the reefs that 


hundreds of millions of people depend 
on. Food, jobs, tourism revenue, recrea- 
tion and buffers from coastal storms 
are just some of the value coastal com- 
munities get from healthy reefs. 

I grew up in South Florida in the 
1970s, when the reefs of the Florida 
Keys were still relatively healthy. Snor- 
keling just a foot or two above acres of 
golden elkhorn corals was like flying 
over golden fields of wheat. That is 
what inspired me to spend my life 
learning and teaching about the 
oceans. I was about 10 years old then. 

By the time I graduated from high 
school, most of that coral splendor was 
gone. A disease linked to ocean warm- 
ing wiped out about 99 percent of 
elkhorn coral colonies across the entire 
Caribbean — literally hundreds of 
millions of corals disappeared in a 
matter of months. This species and 
closely related staghorn corals had 
dominated Caribbean coral reefs for at 
least 5,000 years. 

Things aren’t getting any better. A 
few days ago, a colleague, Bill Precht, a 


coral reef scientist with an envi- 
ronmental consulting firm, sent me a 
note describing what he saw on a re- 
cent dive at Florida Keys National 
Marine Sanctuary. It’s typical of my 
summer correspondence from fellow 
scientists. Depressing. 

“This reef is a coral graveyard,” he 
wrote. “Lots of recently dead colonies 
now covered with a thin veil or sedi- 
ment and turf algae.” 

So what can be done to protect corals 
and other marine animals from ocean 
warming? The obvious solution is to 
switch to solar and wind energy, now a 
cheaper source of electricity than coal. 
Although our economy is already 
making this shift, it’s happening too 
slowly to avoid catastrophic warming. 

A revenue-neutral carbon tax is one 
effective mechanism to promote renew- 
able energy sources. This solution has 
been championed by a bipartisan 
patchwork that includes the former 
NASA scientist James Hansen; the 
Republican elders James A. Baker, 
George P. Shultz and Henry Paulson; 
and my dad. 

Despite all the loss and the looming 
threats, there is still so much left to 
conserve. Like the amazingly healthy 
Orbicella coral reefs I saw in the crys- 
tal-clear waters of the Bay of Pigs, 

Cuba, a few years ago, and the stag- 
horn coral reefs within swimming 
distance of the beachfront hotels of Fort 
Lauderdale that are now threatened by 
an Army Corps of Engineers dredging 
project. There are also a few reefs at 
higher latitudes or in other lucky loca- 
tions that are warming much more 
slowly and could hold out for decades 
or centuries. 

I really don’t know how this will all 
turn out. Corals and other creatures 
could adapt to their changing envi- 
ronments. People could radically re- 
duce their carbon emissions. Yet both 
outcomes are unlikely, and reality is 
draining my ocean optimism. It isn’t too 
late, but we need to act very soon. 


JOHN bruno is a marine ecologist at the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 


I spend 

the hot months 
in the water, 
studying ocean 
ecosystems. 
What I see 
happening to 
our coral reefs 
is deeply 
alarming. 



A diver observing bleached coral at Heron Island on Australia’s Great Barrier Reef last year. 
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Republican decepticons 


Attack of the 



Paul Krugman 


Does anyone remember the “reformi- 
cons”? A couple of years back there 
was much talk about a new generation 
of Republicans who would, it was 
claimed, move their party off its cruel 
and mindless agenda of tax cuts for the 
rich and pain for the poor, bringing 
back the intellectual seriousness that 
supposedly used to characterize the 
conservative movement. 

But the rise of the reformicons never 
happened. What we got instead was 
the (further) rise of the decepticons — 
not the evil robots from the movies, but 
conservatives who keep scaling new 
heights of dishonesty in their attempt 
to sell their reverse-Robin Hood 
agenda. 

Consider, in particular, Republican 
leaders’ strategy on health care. At this 
point, everything they say involves 
either demonstrably dishonest claims 
about Obamacare or wild misrepresen- 
tations of their proposed replacement, 
which would — surprise — cut taxes 
for the rich while inflicting harsh pun- 
ishment on the poor and working class, 
including millions of Trump 
supporters. In fact, there’s so much 
deception that I can’t cover it all. But 
here are a few low points. 

Despite encountering some signifi- 
cant problems, the Affordable Care Act 
has, as promised, extended health 
insurance to millions of Americans 
who wouldn’t have had it otherwise, at 
a fairly modest cost. In states that 
have implemented the act as it was 
intended, expanding Medicaid, the 
percentage of nonelderly residents 
without insurance has fallen by more 


than half since 2010. 

And these numbers translate into 
dramatic positive impacts on real lives. 
A few days ago the Indiana G.O.R 
asked residents to share their “Oba- 
macare horror stories” ; what it got 
instead were thousands of testimonials 
from people whom the A.C.A. has 
saved from financial ruin or even 
death. 

How do Republicans argue against 
this success? You can get a good over- 
view by looking at the Twitter feed of 
Tom Price, President Trump’s secre- 
tary of health and human services — a 
feed that is, in its own way, almost as 
horrifying as that of the tweeter in 
chief. Price points repeatedly to two 
misleading numbers. 

First, he points to the fact that fewer 
people than expected have signed up 
on the exchanges — Obamacare’s 

insurance mar- 
ketplaces — and 
portrays this as a 
sign of dire fail- 
ure. But a lot of 
this shortfall is 
the result of good 
news: Fewer 
employers than 
predicted chose 
to drop coverage and shift their work- 
ers onto exchange plans. So exchange 
enrollment has come in below forecast, 
but it mostly consists of people who 
wouldn’t otherwise have been insured 
— and as I said, there have been large 
gains in overall coverage. 

Second, he points to the 28 million 
U.S. residents who remain uninsured 
as if this were some huge, unanticipat- 
ed failure. But nobody expected Oba- 
macare to cover everyone; indeed, the 
Congressional Budget Office always 
projected that more than 20 million 
people would, for various reasons, be 
left out. And you have to wonder how 
Price can look himself in the mirror 
after condemning the A.C.A. for miss- 
ing some people when his own party’s 
plans would vastly increase the num- 
ber of uninsured. 

Which brings us to Republicans’ 


efforts to obscure the nature of their 
own plans. 

The main story here is very simple: 
In order to free up money for tax cuts, 
G.O.P. plans would drastically cut 
Medicaid spending relative to current 
law, and they would also cut insurance 
subsidies, making private insurance 
unaffordable for many people not 
eligible for Medicaid. 

Republicans could try to make a 
case for this policy shift; they could try 
to explain why tax cuts for a wealthy 
few are more important than health 
care for tens of millions. Instead, how- 
ever, they’re engaging in shameless 
denial. 

On one side, they claim that a cut is 
not a cut, because dollar spending on 
Medicaid would still rise over time. 
What about the need to spend more to 
keep up with the needs of an aging 
population? (Most Medicaid spending 
goes to the elderly or disabled.) La, la, 
la, we can’t hear you. 

On the other side — even I was 
shocked by this one — senior Republi- 
cans like Paul Ryan dismiss declines in 
the number of people with coverage as 
no big deal, because they would repre- 
sent voluntary choices not to buy 
insurance. 

How is this supposed to apply to the 
15 million people the C.B.O. predicts 
would lose Medicaid? Wouldn’t many 
people drop coverage, not as an exer- 
cise in personal freedom, but in re- 
sponse to what the Kaiser Family 
Foundation estimates would be an 
average 74 percent increase in after- 
tax premiums? Never mind. 

O.K., so the selling of Trumpcare is 
deeply dishonest. But isn’t that what 
politics is always like? No. Political 
spin used to have its limits: Politicians 
who wanted to be taken seriously 
wouldn’t go around claiming that up is 
down and black is white. 

Yet today’s Republicans hardly ever 
do anything else. It’s not just Donald 
Trump: The whole G.O.P has become a 
post-truth party. And I see no sign that 
it will ever improve. 


A health care 
strategy built 
entirely on 
misrepresent- 
ations. 


What Arabs have learned from Assad 


DAOUD, FROM PAGE 1 
political survival is the notion that 
revolution invites predation from 
abroad. The political elites in the post- 
colonial Arab world, be they conserva- 
tive or of the left, are still allergic to 
foreign support endorsing local calls 
for democracy: The memory of coloni- 
zation taints any, or almost any, form of 
international assistance with suspi- 
cion. 

For example, the Algerian govern- 
ment — very conservative, a police 
state and a quiet ally of Islamists — 
plays on the history of French co- 
lonialism to give credence to its claim 
that “a foreign hand” is only promoting 
freedom for the people the better to 
destabilize the leaders. 

For President Abdelaziz Bouteflika 
of Algeria, the Arab springs were 
“devastating conspiracies.” According 
to a private Egyptian television chan- 
nel, even “The Simpsons” contained 
proof of untoward foreign designs in 
Syria. The political chaos in Libya has 
fanned distrust as well. 

The foreign-intervention theory is 
used as a weapon against local 
dissenters. In 2016 Bouteflika, ailing 
and immobilized, announced that he 
would seek yet another term, after 
having the Constitution amended so 
that he could stay in office for the rest 
of his life. When his opponents coun- 
tered his proposals by invoking 
democratic values, government media 
accused them of being traitors, West- 
ern agents or Zionists. 

The case of Syria — subject to 
alliances with Iran or Russia and play- 
ing against Saudi Arabia, Qatar or the 
United States — gives weight to such 
propaganda. It seems to demonstrate 
that any demand for democracy 
eventually translates into chaos, and 


chaos invites the return of colonialism. 
The same goes for Libya. Better then 
to submit to one’s dictators than com- 
promise oneself with foreigners. 

Curiously, the elites who reject inter- 
vention from the West close their eyes 
to an obvious fact: the threat of inter- 
vention from elsewhere. It’s a typical 
pitfall of the intellectual left in the Arab 
world to think that colonization is 
always Western, never Russian or 
Iranian. When Moscow or Tehran is 
involved, one prefers to speak instead 
of support or 
assistance. Presi- 
dent Vladimir 
Putin is anti- 
Western, there- 
fore he must be 
something of a 
liberator, or at 
least an ally, the 
wishful thinking 
goes. 

Hence the second conclusion that’s 
being drawn from Syria’s experience: 
Democracy is the Trojan horse of 
Western neocolonialism. 

Finally, there’s one more lesson, 
which has already taken root in the 
so-called Arab street: Better a dictator 
than a caliph. In newspaper editorials 
and on social media, Western interven- 
tions are often blamed for the mon- 
strosity of the Islamic State: They 
destroyed the barrier that local gov- 
ernments formed against extremist 
sects. 

Destabilizing the Syrian government 
opened the way for the Islamic State. 
But Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi, the group’s 
leader, is worse than Assad, so dicta- 
torship is preferable to a caliphate. 

Assad has managed to sell, not only 
to Westerners but also to local elites 
and the public, the notion that dictator- 


ship is a rampart against radicalism 
and a guardian against horror. The 
scenario in Syria is an extreme illustra- 
tion of this, but the idea is also at work, 
if less intensely, in Egypt and Yemen, 
and even in Morocco, Tunisia and 
Algeria. The Bouteflika government, 
for example, doesn’t tire of bringing up 
Algeria’s “experience” in the fight 
against terrorism — a small reminder 
to the West that it must choose be- 
tween supporting a dictatorship or 
suffering chaos. 

And here, six years after Ben Ali fled 
Tunisia, is a third Assad effect: the 
idea that if democracy leads not to 
liberty but to Islamism, one might as 
well hold on to the stability of a repres- 
sive regime. 

But is any of this true? 

Of course not. It is dictators who, 
through repression, produce Islamists 
and jihadists, who threaten stability, 
which justifies authoritarian rule. 
Dictatorship creates a self-serving 
vicious circle. 

Momentarily, that is. For the process 
can only escalate: In order to stay in 
power, authoritarian regimes become 
more and more repressive, dis- 
gruntling more and more people, who 
can then be co-opted by Islamists. 

Assad has won, but he has only won 
time. 

On the other hand, when he does 
finally fall, he will leave Syria with no 
alternative. The Arab springs will still 
have failed to resolve the difficult 
choices between chaos and stability, 
repression and massacre, democracy 
and dictatorship. 


kamel daoud is the author of the novel 
(< The Meursault Investigation.” This 
essay was translated by John Cullen 
from the French. 
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OPINION 


Qatar takes on the bullies 


Fahad bin Mohammed 
al-Attiya 


My country, Qatar, is a nation under 
siege. For the past month, its borders 
and airline routes have been closed off 
by a regional bloc consisting of Saudi 
Arabia, the United Arab Emirates, 
Bahrain and Egypt. 

The authorities in the neighboring 
Gulf states have forced the repatriation 
of Qatari citizens, regardless of age 
and health. 

The bloc has issued a list of wild 
accusations against Qatar. They in- 
clude the hosting of Iran’s Revolution- 
ary Guard Corps in our capital, Doha; 
the funding of the pro-Iranian Leba- 
nese militia organization Hezbollah; 
and support for the Islamic State ter- 
rorist group. This hardly makes sense 
since Hezbollah and the Islamic State 
are sworn enemies, at war with each 
other in Syria. 

Other claims are equally spurious. 
Qatar stands accused of supporting the 
Houthi rebels in Yemen. Yet, until this 
blockade started, my country 
participated in the Saudi-led coalition 
in Yemen and lost soldiers fighting the 
Houthi rebels. This accusation is an 
insult to their memory. 

The Gulf bloc also came up with a 
list of purported terrorist groups and 
individuals whom Qatar supposedly 
hosts or sponsors. One of them is, in 
fact, a Yemeni Salafist leader who lives 
in Riyadh, the Saudi capital. Others 
named do not live in Qatar and have no 
connection to Doha. 

Just as in 1914, when the Austro- 
Hungarian government came up with a 
list of impossible and unjustifiable 
demands as a pretext to attack Serbia, 
so Saudi Arabia, the U.A.E., Egypt and 
Bahrain have given my country a 
demeaning and insulting list of condi- 
tions to be met to get this unwarranted 
siege lifted. 

Qatar received no previous notice of 
these demands. Despite our member- 
ship in the Gulf Cooperation Council, 
we were never even asked to discuss 
them. With the expiry of the bloc’s 
ultimatum, the Saudi alliance is 
threatening additional sanctions. 

Thousands of Qatari citizens have 


been affected. My own mother was 
making the pilgrimage in Mecca, Saudi 
Arabia, when the blockade began; she 
was forced to return to Doha in a hu- 
miliating, inconvenient way. Given the 
kingdom’s claim to protect Islam’s holy 
sites and the visitors to them, this 
exclusion of pilgrims is an offense to 
the Islamic world. 

Among the conditions the bloc is 
attempting to impose on Qatar is that 
we close down a number of Qatari 
news organizations, including the 
award-winning satellite channel A1 
Jazeera, as well as other London-based 
outlets. Qatar’s stand is clear: We 
support the freedom of the press — 
these outlets have been free to publish 
content critical of Qatar itself, includ- 
ing about this blockade — and the 
bloc’s demand that these outlets be 
closed is unacceptable. 

A1 Jazeera has achieved interna- 
tional recognition 
for its reporting 
in the Middle 
East, where most 
other media 
groups are either 
slavishly pro- 
regime or heav- 
ily censored. 
During the Arab 
Spring, media 
outlets in the 
bloc countries 
typically showed serene and peaceful 
scenes in cities where, in reality, 
demonstrators were being mowed 
down by security forces. These coun- 
tries operated a virtual news blackout 
against their pro-democracy move- 
ments; now they cannot forgive us 
because their citizens could tune in to 
A1 Jazeera and know the truth. 

Today, the talk shows and social 
media platforms of the state-supported 
media in Egypt, Saudi Arabia and the 
Emirates do their masters’ bidding and 
call for regime change in Qatar. Some 
talk-show hosts and their guests have 
even called for terrorists attacks on 
Qatari soil. Senior Qatari officials have 
been subjected to character assassina- 
tions and insults. In Saudi Arabia and 
the Emirates, dissent has been crimi- 
nalized, and anyone speaking up online 
for Qatar faces prosecution and up to 
15 years in prison. 

This campaign has been orches- 
trated from the top. A Saudi state 


minister and media adviser to the new 
crown prince, Mohammed bin Salman, 
said on Twitter that he hoped the Qa- 
taris “don’t accept” the demands, and 
“we’ve only just begun.” 

Deliberately escalating the tension 
into an implied threat against our very 
sovereignty, the Dubai deputy chief of 
police and general security tweeted, 
“Qatar has always been a part of the 
U.A.E. that cannot be taken from it.” 

Let’s be clear: Qatar is being pun- 
ished because conservative actors in 
the bloc, emboldened by changes in the 
geopolitical balance in the region, see 
an opportunity to show people in the 
Arab world that if you dare to dream of 
change, the autocratic regimes will 
mow you down. But Qatar will not 
back down from this unprovoked at- 
tack. 

Qatar is a sovereign state proud to 
be at the forefront of development in 
the Arab world. It embraces change, 
encourages debate and supports those 
who need help, whatever their ethnic 
or religious background. When the 
Arab Spring came, it did not do so for 
one religion or sect but for all citizens 
in the region. 

Besides Qatar’s participation in the 
Saudi-led coalition in Yemen, we are 
also an active member of the Ameri- 
can-led multinational alliance against 
terrorism. United States Air Force 
strikes against the Islamic State in 
Syria, and against terrorist groups in 
Afghanistan, take off from A1 Udeid Air 
Base. 

Qatar is a key logistics hub in the 
international fight against terrorism, 
and we have given it major financial 
and political support. We take satisfac- 
tion in this record. 

In contrast to many regimes in the 
region, Qatar has championed Ameri- 
can values, including constitutional 
government, freedom of speech and 
human rights. The Trump administra- 
tion should advise its Gulf allies to 
change course. If the United States 
continues to stand by and acquiesce to 
the bloc’s hostile action against Qatar, 
which can drag our region only deeper 
into division and instability, American 
interests in the Middle East will be 
imperiled. 


FAHAD BIN MOHAMMED AL-ATTIYA is 

Qatar's ambassador to Russia. 


American 
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United States 
goes along with 
its Gulf allies , 
attack on my 
country. 
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Turning down 
the heat 


KYLE DEAN REINFORD FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 


The chef Sean Brock quit 
drinking and now aims to 
tame restaurant kitchens 


BY KIM SEVERSON 

Sean Brock went to rehab. 

That might not seem terribly remark- 
able today, in the golden age of recovery 
But this was Sean Brock, the Southern 
culinary revivalist with an arm covered 
in vegetable tattoos, who had collected 
vintage bottles of American bourbon 
like a maniacal museum curator. 

Mr. Brock wasn’t the kind of chef who 
drank during work, but he was often the 
last man standing at the end of a night 
saturated with Budweiser and Jager- 
meister. In some circles, his name had 
become a verb. After a long stretch on 
the line, one cook might look at another 
and say, “Let’s get Brocked.” 

All of that came crashing down in Jan- 
uary, when the doorbell rang at his home 
in Nashville. He was packing for yet an- 
other commuter flight to Charleston, 
S.C., where he runs the restaurants 
Husk, McCrady’s and Minero. Mr. 
Brock, 39, thought a package was being 
delivered. Instead, three of the people he 
admires most were at the threshold. 

“The second I opened the door I knew 
exactly what was happening,” he said in 
a recent interview at a cafe here. “We sat 
down and had us an old-fashioned inter- 
vention.” 

It was a relief, really. Within a few 
hours he was flying to the Sonoran 
Desert to spend six weeks at the 
Meadows, the Arizona treatment center 
where Michael Phelps and Tiger Woods 
have sought help. 

By all accounts, he came back a mark- 
edly different man from the angry, iso- 
lated star chef who more than one per- 
son, including Mr. Brock himself, sus- 
pected might die young. He had been 
coping with an autoimmune disease that 
threatened his eyesight, but he was fall- 
ing apart emotionally, too. 

“I was concerned about killing myself 
not by my choice, but by being un- 
healthy and miserable,” he said. 

Counselors diagnosed post-traumatic 
stress disorder, not from a single event 
but from a pile of them. They told him 
that the part of his brain that controls be- 
havior and emotion was essentially 
frozen. 

“Freeze is the scariest, darkest place 
you can imagine,” he said. “The only 
emotion I knew was anger. I was miser- 
able and angry at the world.” 

Today his crazy giggle is back, and he 
is about 20 pounds lighter. Mr. Brock had 
never had a lick of personal therapy un- 
til he went to the Meadows. Now, he 
spends a few hours a day in self-care ac- 
tivities like meditation and reiki and is a 
regular at support groups and thera- 
pists’ offices. 

He has taken up inner healing, bound- 
ary-setting and other bedrock emotional 
acts of recovery with the same intensity 
that drove him to raise an Ossabaw Is- 
land hog so he could deliver a perfect 
slice, cured and dressed in sorghum syr- 
up and wild red bay laurel, as part of his 
$115 tasting menu at McCrady’s. 

And he has a new mission. Forget 
cooking shrimp and grits, he said, using 
a much stronger verb. “Anybody can do 
that,” he said. “I have this opportunity in 
front of me. If I can inspire people to take 
better care of themselves in this indus- 
try, that will be my greatest contribu- 
tion.” 

It’s not just about alcohol, he said. It’s 
about teaching people in the restaurant 
business how to ask for help. 

“Suffering is suffering,” he said. “It 
doesn’t matter if you are addicted to 
porn on the internet or you’re codepen- 
dent or you’re addicted to gambling or if 
you’re addicted to The Real House- 
wives of Atlanta.’ You’re suffering, and 
that’s what gets us into trouble.” 

Then again, Mr. Brock may be still rid- 
ing what people in recovery call a pink 
cloud. Friends worry that talking so 
publicly about his recovery could jeop- 
ardize it, but they support him. 

“It’s a way for him to be accountable 
and to do service,” said his girlfriend, the 
publicist Adi Noe. “I told him instead of 
being known for bourbon, you could be 
known for choosing recovery and choos- 
ing health.” 

Addiction awareness has arrived in 
waves over the last few decades in the 
hospitality industry, which has been 
ranked highest among professions for 
substance abuse disorders, according to 
the United States Department of Health 
and Human Services. 

There was a period of sobering-up in 
the 1990s after the cocaine-driven ex- 
cesses of the ’80s. Anthony Bourdain’s 
2000 book, “Kitchen Confidential,” with 
its bare-metal descriptions of drug 
abuse and restaurant life, set off another 
round of self-examination. 

More recently, some notable deaths 
and a spate of chefs who are singing the 
virtues of healthy, sober living have giv- 
en the topic a reboot, this time wrapped 
in the broader cloak of self-care. 

Kat Kinsman, the food journalist and 
author of the recent “Hi, Anxiety: Life 
With a Bad Case of Nerves,” started a 
website in 2016 called Chefs With Issues, 
subtitled “for the care and feeding of the 
people who feed us.” She thought she 
might get a few hundred responses to an 
anonymous mental health survey she 
posted. More than 2,000 people have 
filled it out. 

As part of that work, Ms. Kinsman 
helped run a panel discussion on mental 
CHEF, PAGE 21 


“If I can 
inspire people 
to take better 
care of 
themselves in 
this industry, 
that will be 
my greatest 
contribution.” 


Sean Brock, on the 
right above, at the 
restaurant Husk in 
Nashville with his 
sous-chef, James 
Wyatt. 
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Seeking 
the comfort 
of an old flame 


After leaving a man she had feared, 
a woman finds solace in 
anonymity and separation 

Modern Love 


BY LISA KO 

At the San Francisco Office of Vital 
Records, I paid $10 for a copy of the 
death certificate of a woman I had 
never met. 

It was September 2005. A few weeks 
before, I had broken up with my 
boyfriend of more than a year. My 
roommates and I had been hosting a 
party; we were moving out of our 
house the next day. My boyfriend had 
given me the silent treatment again 
because he saw me talking to a male 
friend. Exhausted, I had told him it 
was over. 

The following week he emailed me a 
rant, ending with a line that made me 
gasp: “I hope you get raped to death.” 

We had been planning to move in 
together in the fall. Although I had 
known for months that it was the 
wrong decision, I had been afraid of 
breaking up with him. 

I was afraid of him. He had never 
physically harmed me, but he was 
quick to rage in a way that frightened 
me. 

So I shipped my belongings to my 
parents’ house in New Jersey, gave 
notice at my job at a film-production 
company, made arrangements for 
work in New York City and bought a 
cross-country train ticket. After five 
years in San Francisco, I was ready to 
return to New York, where I hoped he 
would never find me. 

The morning after the party, my 
roommate drove me to a studio apart- 
ment on a hilly side street that I was 
subletting for the next month. It was 
the first time I had lived alone in San 
Francisco, and I stayed up late watch- 
ing movies and dreamily looking out a 
little window, the downtown lights just 
visible behind thick swirls of fog. I read 
books at breakfast, bought flowers for 
the kitchen table. 

All my life I have loved being alone. 
An only child, I grew up reading and 
writing stories while my parents 
worked. As an adult, some of my hap- 
piest times have been days by myself 
in new cities, as I wandered the streets 
of Tokyo and Bangkok and Paris, de- 
ciding what to do on a whim. 

When I had first moved to San Fran- 
cisco and hadn’t yet made many 
friends, I spent hours riding the bus 


from one end of the city to another, 
gazing out the window with my head- 
phones on, studying neighborhoods. 
One day, I thought, the map of this city 
will mean more than just lines on a 
page. But five years later, when so 
many lines represented memories and 
it seemed impossible to go out without 
running into someone I knew, I fanta- 
sized about anonymity again. 

I called my mother and told her I 
had broken up with my boyfriend and 
was moving back to New York. 

She said I must have done some- 
thing to anger him; maybe I should 
apologize. “He’ll marry someone else 
and you’ll be alone,” she said. “You’re 
going to be 30 in two months.” 

Her anxiety irritated me, but I wor- 
ried, too. My roommates and friends 
were moving in with their boyfriends 
and girlfriends. Some were getting 
engaged. 

I didn’t want that, yet I feared some- 
thing was wrong with me for not want- 
ing what everyone else did. It made me 
uncomfortable, like I became when 
people expressed concern that I was 
traveling alone. 

“Won’t you be lonely?” they asked. 

“No,” I said, but I wondered if I was 
lying to myself. 

It was a craving for anonymity that 
had brought me from New York to 
California in the first place. I had 
barely spent any time in San Francisco 
before I moved there. I first knew of it 
through my childhood pen pal, Marie 
Sasselli, a woman more than 70 years 
my senior. 

My father had met Marie when he 
was a college student from the Phil- 
ippines, waiting tables in a San Fran- 
cisco cafeteria on his summer break. 
Marie accidentally left a $20 bill on the 
table, far too large to be a tip back 
then. When she returned a few hours 
later, my father gave the money back 
to her. They became friends. 

She was in her late 50 s at the time, 
and had never been married or had 
children. She and her “gentleman 
friend” took my father to Ocean Beach 
and Berkeley on his days off. After he 
returned to Utah State University, and 
later, when he moved to Queens and 
then to New Jersey, he and Marie 
exchanged Christmas cards. 

I was 8, obsessed with the mail and 
looking for any excuse to send a letter, 
when my mother said, “Why don’t you 
write to Marie? She’s alone.” 

For years Marie was my most loyal 
pen pal, sending typewritten letters on 
thick pastel stationery. She sent me 
postcards of the Golden Gate Bridge, 
detailing the weather and her room in 
a residency hotel. 

As I got older I took longer to re- 
spond, preferring pen pals my own 
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To have my 
days returned 
to me, to be 
by myself 
again. I was 
sleeping well 
for the first 
time in years. 


age. When I came home hoping to find 
the latest issue of Spin and saw one of 
Marie’s pink envelopes instead, I would 
feel disappointed. 

We called her once at Christmas- 
time. She was in her room, surprised to 
hear from us. “Have a wonderful holi- 
day with your family,” she told me, and 
I thought it was strange that she didn’t 
have a family of her own. 

In 1988, when I was 12 and Marie was 
84, a letter I sent to her came back, 
marked “Attempted: Not Known.” My 
father called but there was no answer. 
My parents said she might have died. I 
hadn’t even considered that she could. 

I wondered who had cleaned out her 
room and if they had found my letters. 

Now, living in my sublet, I remem- 
bered where Marie had lived: on Post 
Street, not far from where I was. Could 
she still be alive? It was unlikely; she 
would be 101. 

I went out and walked around the 
street but couldn’t remember her ad- 
dress. 

Which led me to the Office of Vital 
Records. I paid a fee; an hour later, a 
clerk slid me a white envelope that 
contained Marie’s death certificate. 
Born Jan. 22, 1904, died June 20, 1988. 
(That same summer, I had been smear- 
ing neon zinc on my nose at the town 
pool.) Marital status: Single. Occupa- 


tion: Secretary. Marie had died in the 
hospital, of a heart attack. Her address 
had been 628 Post Street. 

The death certificate offered a final- 
ity I hadn’t expected. After work, I 
went to Post Street but couldn’t find 
628. 1 went into a restaurant and asked 
if there had ever been a residential 
hotel at 628. Nobody knew. 

Three nights later, I returned to my 
sublet after my goodbye party. In the 
morning I would board the train to 
New York; my bags were already 
packed and in the hallway. 

I sat at the kitchen table, watching 
my reflection in the window. I loved to 
be alone, but what if I liked it too 
much? What if I ended up like Marie? I 
studied the paintings on the walls, the 
flowers in their glass vase. 

I had hugged my friends goodbye 
and cried. I would miss them, but I was 
also excited. Since I had broken up 
with my ex, I no longer worried about 
him lashing out at me or storming from 
the house at some perceived slight. To 
have those hours of fighting and 
screaming replaced by a precarious 
quiet felt like a gift. To have my days 
returned to me, to be by myself again. I 
was sleeping well for the first time in 
years. 

Maybe Marie would have liked that I 
came looking for her, that she was still 


remembered. My mother had thought 
Marie’s life was lonely and sad. But 
living in a hotel in downtown San 
Francisco didn’t sound bad to me. 
Staying in an unhappy relationship 
because you were afraid you weren’t 
strong enough to be on your own — 
that was lonely and sad. 

I thought about the decisions Marie 
had made. I would never know what 
she had settled for, what she had in- 
sisted upon, but I knew what I would 
refuse to compromise. 

In the morning a friend dropped me 
off at the Amtrak station, and as the 
train pulled away I felt a giddy joy. We 
rolled through the Sierras, then the 
Rockies, and I felt my old life receding, 
something new unspooling. 

Days passed. I transferred in Chi- 
cago. When I heard New York accents 
again, I knew I was home. 

I moved into an apartment near the 
Brooklyn waterfront, painted the 
rooms yellow, blue and pink. By then it 
was winter and so cold, with the wind 
howling on the streets outside, but 
inside my home I was warm. I was 
alone, so alone, and I had never been 
happier. 


Lisa Ko, who lives in New York City, is 
the author of (< The Leavers,” published 
in May. 


Should I warn someone 

that his in-law is a child molester? 


The Ethicist 


BY KWAME ANTHONY APPIAH 

Many years ago, my middle-school 
science teacher was arrested and jailed 
for sexually molesting a female student. 
He was about 40 at the time, with a 
wife and several children, both biologi- 
cal and adopted. I knew the victim 
fairly well and was friends with two of 
her siblings. I spent a lot of time at their 
house, which was just down the road 
from mine. The science teacher drove 
the victim to a remote rural area near 
where I lived. This happened more than 
once. 

Eventually he was arrested and sent 
to jail for six months, according to what 
I read online. Ym not inclined to think 
this is sufficient punishment, because 
his offense negatively altered the trajec- 
tory of this girl’s life and her relation- 
ship with men. Also, according to her, 
there is a strong possibility that there 
was at least one other victim, who, 
understandably, chose not to come 
forward all those years ago. 

Recently, I discovered the former 
science teacher’s Facebook profile. One 
photo showed a young woman, presum- 
ably his daughter, holding a baby girl, 
presumably his granddaughter. There 
was also a young man in the photo, who 
I assume is the husband and father. I 
decided it was unethical to try to pub- 
licly shame the former teacher or con- 
tact his employer. But is it unethical to 
anonymously warn the young man, who 
I believe is the father of the baby girl? I 
have no reason to believe that the for- 
mer science teacher is reoffending, 
other than basic recidivism statistics 
regarding men like him, which are not 
favorable. In 10 years, that baby girl 


could be all over his radar. Name With- 
held, Richmond, Va. 

I APPRECIATE YOUR CONCERN for this child. 
But if you’ve had nothing to do with 
her grandfather for many years, you 
have no reason to believe he is at high 
risk for reoffending. As The New York 
Times has reported recently, empirical 
research doesn’t support the wide- 
spread belief in a high recidivism rate 
among sex offenders, a great majority 
of whom aren’t known to reoffend. Nor 
does the crime for which your former 
teacher was convicted entail that he is 
a pedophile prone to intrafamilial 
sexual abuse. 

There are further reasons to doubt 
that the intervention you propose 
would help secure the child’s safety. 

For one thing, her mother (assuming 
that the people in the picture are relat- 
ed in the way you suppose) probably 
already knows that her father was 
once jailed for molesting a minor. Nor 
have you any reason to assume that 
the young man himself is in the dark. If 
something’s there for you to read 
online, it’s there for everyone else. And 
if he doesn’t know, you simply can’t say 
how he’ll react. Would he want to keep 
a child away from a loving grandfather 
who may pose no risk? Is he prone to 
violence? You have no idea. In circum- 
stances in which you’re not sure 
there’s a danger, there’s something to 
be said for the Hippocratic principle: 
First do no harm. 

My husband owns a salon in our small, 
affluent suburb. He is increasingly 
unsettled by something some of the 
staff members are doing and is unsure 
if he has the authority to put a stop to 
what he sees as opportunistic, unethical 
behavior. We have a client who is a 
quite wealthy man around 60. He ad- 
mits (often through tears, after he has 
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been drinking) that he is very lonely 
and longs for a relationship and mar- 
riage. While he has dated women who 
are well suited to him (age, station in 
life, desire for him, eagerness for a 
relationship), after he has slept with 
them for a couple of months, he ends 
things, because he says, for example, 
that the woman’s life is complicated, or 
that there is (( drama,” or that she has 
children, or that her nose is too big. He 
seems to have a penchant for much 
younger women, and for the past few 
years, he has been vocal about having a 
crush on one of our stylists, who is 20 
years his junior, as well as the women 
on our reception team, who are in their 
early 20s. As the French say, u a chacun 
son gout.” 

One of my husband’s assistants, a 
married man also around 60, has con- 
sistently pursued a friendship with this 
wealthy client because of his money. 

Our employee ingratiates himself, 
presses our client to have him over for 
dinner, follows the client to a nearby 
restaurant (which is owned by a family 
member of ours and at which our 
employees receive discounts), usually 
with the younger women tagging along 
as u bait” and has the wealthy man foot 
the bill. He then invites himself, and 
anyone who is with him, to the man’s 
house after the restaurant closes. 

Our male employee encourages the 
wealthy man to pursue these young 
women. If the two are at the restaurant 


and the women are not there, our em- 
ployee will call them and put them on 
the phone with the wealthy client, or he 
will call them and tell them to get over 
to the restaurant because the wealthy 
client is there. 

The younger women have all said 
they have zero interest in this wealthy 
man, sexually or romantically. However, 
all of them are more than happy to use 
him as their personal sugar daddy — 
the last time, the bill was more than 
$500. 1 might add that the male employ- 
ee, the one who pursues the connection 
for its benefits, never reciprocates. 

Surely nobody is forcing the wealthy 
man to pay for other people’s drinks 
and food. He could, if he so desired, ask 
our employees to pay their own tab. I 
understand that he decides whom he 
finds attractive and what he is willing 
to endure, on the outside chance that 
one of these days one of these girls is 
going to want to sleep with him. I also 
acknowledge that our employees get to 
make their own decisions about their 
personal lives. 

However, all of this leaves a very bad 
taste in my husband’s mouth. My own 
opinion is that while I find it cringe- 
worthy behavior on all their parts, I am 
not sure we have the right to mandate 
another’s behavior (much less their 
ethics). Even if we asked our employees 
not to take our client up on the offer of 
meeting him at the restaurant after his 
appointments, are we allowed to tell 
them what they can and cannot do on 
their time off? 

My husband feels quite concerned 
about all of this, not just because it 
seems our staff members lack integrity 
but also because other people may 
begin to notice what our staff members 
are up to. And once they do, they will 
begin to say what seems obvious to us: 
Our employees are opportunists 
profiting from their connection to a very 
wealthy and quite lonely man. This, in 
turn, could affect not only the public’s 
opinion of our employees but also of my 
husband and his salon, impugning his 
character and negatively affecting his 
bottom line. Is this any of our business? 
Name Withheld 


THE REPUTATION OF YOUR BUSINESS is 

indeed your business. You’re perfectly 
entitled to ask members of your staff to 
bear this in mind when they’re at work. 
But you also happen to know about 
how they behave when they go out with 
your rich client, because they’re meet- 
ing at a restaurant that a member of 
your family owns. And this behavior is 
worrisome: They’re evidently sponging 
off someone whom they know through 
your husband’s business. They’re 
moochers. You and your husband aren’t 
wrong to take a dim view of this. 

Yet what your employees get up to in 
their free time, away from the office, 
isn’t ordinarily something you’d have a 
right to control. And it’s not very re- 
spectful to your wealthy client to seek 
to protect him from a dynamic he can 
perfectly well recognize himself. In 
fact, there’s no reason to think that he 
doesn’t. A man with more money than 
charm, and little aptitude for long-term 
relationships, may find the situation — 
boozy evenings of ingratiation and eye 
candy, on his tab — quite satisfactory. 
He may well feel he’s getting value for 
money. As you say: “a chacun ” 

So you should ask yourselves 
whether the financial risks you men- 
tion are genuine or whether you’re 
merely reaching for business interests 
to align with your understandable 
sense of disapproval. If you’re really 
sure about the situation and about your 
motive, you could have a courteous 
conversation with your employees, in 
which you urge them to be mindful of 
your salon’s reputation. Of course, it 
may provoke some stony silences, 
which may also affect your husband’s 
work life. Weighing these conse- 
quences, however, is a matter of pru- 
dence, not ethics. 


Kwame Anthony Appiah teaches philoso- 
phy at N.Y.U. He is the author of ^Cos- 
mopolitanism” and u The Honor Code: 
How Moral Revolutions Happen.” To 
submit a query: Send an email to ethi- 
cist @ nytimes.com; or send mail to The 
Ethicist, The New York Times Magazine, 
620 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10018. 
(Include a daytime phone number.) 
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A star 
who can 
seem like 
a secret 

MUNICH 


The singer Anja Harteros 
has learned to say no to 
travel far from Germany 


“I always 
compare her 
to a river, in 
her clearness 
and her 
purity.” 


BY ZACHARY WOOLFE 

The joy of Elisabeth’s entrance aria in 
Wagner’s “Tannhauser” recedes for a 
line of sadness as she recalls her 
beloved’s departure. The soprano Anja 
Harteros, whose performance of the 
role at the Bayerische Staatsoper here 
will be streamed at staatsoper. tv on Sun- 
day, makes of that passing moment an 
entire anatomy of melancholy. 

Her voice suddenly turns gray and 
hazy, without losing its steely core. As it 
sinks to its depths, its texture is like 
weathered velvet. She transforms be- 
fore our eyes from a cheerful girl into a 
woman who’s peered into the heart of 
grief. The conductor Christian Thiele- 
mann put it simply: “The voice is one of 
the most beautiful which has been ever 
around.” 

In the great operas of Verdi, Puccini, 
Strauss and Wagner, Ms. Harteros is as 
good — as powerful yet lyrical in her 
singing, as sensitive in her acting — as 
anyone in the world. Nikolaus Bachler, 
the Staatsoper’s director, called her “one 
of the major singers of our time.” 

“I always compare her to a river, in 
her clearness and her purity,” Mr. Bach- 
ler said in an interview. “But she can 
grow, like rivers can grow, in a second — 
and go back, in a second, to a calm, shin- 
ing beauty.” 

Why, then, have her appearances out- 
side of a small circle of theaters in and 
near Germany been so limited over the 
past decade? Why has she developed a 
reputation for cancellations? Why has 
she not performed since 2008 at the 
Metropolitan Opera, where she had ac- 
claimed runs over several seasons? 

“I’ve told her this: I would turn the 
schedule inside out to make it possible, 
even on short notice,” said Peter Gelb, 
the Met’s general manager. “Because I 
think it would be a great artistic event to 
have her back on the Met stage.” 

Speaking in May over lunch at a 
restaurant here, Ms. Harteros, 44, po- 
litely but firmly deflected certain ques- 
tions about her personal life. “These are 
private reasons,” she said, “that I didn’t 
want such big travel, with big distance 
from home.” 

But interviews with past and present 
collaborators point to a major reason for 
the unusual limitations on her dazzling 
career: Her husband, who is also an ar- 
tistic mentor of hers, has been ailing for 
some time, so she is unwilling to venture 
far from where they live, outside Co- 
logne, Germany. 

This commitment to her family has 
earned Ms. Harteros the admiration of 
many in the opera world, even as they 
regret the performances they and their 
audiences are missing. “She’s a very re- 
sponsible person, and she has a respon- 
sibility: end of story,” said Antonio Pap- 
pano, the music director of the Royal 
Opera in London. “It doesn’t make me 
feel wonderful. But it is what it is.” 

Mr. Thielemann, one of the world’s 
leading Strauss and Wagner conduc- 
tors, expressed similar feelings: “If you 
have somebody at home you want to 
take care of, and need to,” he said, “it’s 
more than logical that you do it.” 

Her restrictions on her travel, along 
with her lack of a large body of 
recordings — a deal with Sony fizzled 
out years ago — have made Ms. Har- 
teros perhaps the most elusive impor- 
tant singer in the world, a star who can 
seem like a secret. 

Born in 1972 near Cologne, the middle 
of three children of a Greek father and 
German mother, Ms. Harteros grew up 
playing the violin. But from early on, she 
was encouraged to explore her voice. 
She sang Zerlina in a school production 
of “Don Giovanni” when she was just 13, 
and while she made a mistake — the per- 
formance even needed to be briefly 
stopped — it was ineffably right. 

“I felt that even if I failed,” she said, “it 
was not like playing violin in front of an 
audience. It was a free feeling.” 

She entered the conservatory in Co- 
logne, and in her early 20s joined the en- 
semble at the theater in nearby 
Gelsenkirchen, before moving on to a 
larger house in Bonn. In 1999, though 
she didn’t much like stilted aria con- 
tests, she entered the BBC Cardiff Sing- 
er of the World competition and won a 
surprising victory. 

“She was an artist that did not arrive 
at the competition with a kind of buzz 
around her,” said Anthony Freud, one of 
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the jurors that year and now the general 
director of the Lyric Opera of Chicago. 

A young lyric soprano, Ms. Harteros 
was at that point concentrating on Mo- 
zart and the lighter Verdi; one of the 
things she sang in the final round in 
Cardiff was the famous “Sempre libera” 
from “La Traviata,” with its insouciant 
coloratura. Her voice was full and 
creamy, but it didn’t give away the dra- 
matic depths it would be plumbing a 
decade or two hence. 

“I can’t honestly say I was sitting 
there saying, ‘This lady is going to be- 
come a great Elsa or Leonora or Elisa- 
betta di Valois,” Mr. Freud recalled, re- 
ferring to some heavier Wagner and 
Verdi roles in which Ms. Harteros has 
recently triumphed. 

Winning the Cardiff competition “was 
like a passport,” opening her interna- 
tional career, Ms. Harteros said. She 
rarely faltered in those early years as 
she traveled from San Diego to New 
York to Tokyo to Vienna. “Her singing 
was beautifully cool, clear-toned and full 
bodied,” Anthony Tommasini wrote in 
The New York Times of a Met “Don Gio- 
vanni” in 2004. 

But she recalled the tension of making 
tough choices as a newcomer. She 
turned down a prestigious offer to sing 
Musetta, a supporting part in “La Bo- 
heme,” in London; the lead, Mimi, was 
already in her repertory. She rejected 
major theaters that wanted to build her 
up in uncongenial minor roles, prefer- 
ring to sing the characters she loved in 
smaller houses. 


“That’s the hardest part of the career,” 
she said. “You have sleepless nights. I 
needed to learn to say no and to stay 
with my no.” 

Her most important debut came just 
months after the Cardiff competition 
here in Munich, where Peter Jonas, who 
had also been on the Cardiff jury, was the 
Bayerische Staatsoper’s artistic leader 
and Zubin Mehta was music director. 
They embraced her, and the theater 
quickly became her home base, though 
she feared her secure position would be 
threatened when the administration 
changed in 2008. 

“When Herr Bachler began, I was so 
frightened,” she said. “But he said, ‘You 
are a wonderful singer and so important 
to this house, and we want to continue 
this work and deepen it.’ ” 

A turning point, when you could say 
she went from house soprano to house 
star, came in 2009, when she was paired 
with the tenor Jonas Kaufmann in a new 
production of Wagner’s “Lohengrin.” 
(“A Hollywood moment,” Mr. Bachler 
called it.) It was part of Ms. Harteros’s 
careful pivot from the light, agile 
heroines of Mozart to Wagner’s Sieg- 
linde, Puccini’s Tosca and Verdi’s Aida. 

“It’s mainly a lyric voice that slowly is 
gaining in power and in potential for big- 
ger and bigger dramatic roles,” said Mr. 
Pappano, who cast her, alongside Mr. 
Kaufmann, in an atmospheric recent re- 
cording of “Aida.” 

Donald Runnicles, the music director 
of the Deutsche Oper in Berlin, called 
her embrace of this repertory “a door 
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Clockwise from 
top: the soprano 
Anja Harteros; 
with Georg Zep- 
penfeld in 
“Tannhauser” in 
May; in “Le Nozze 
di Figaro” in 2003; 
and with Placido 
Domingo in “Si- 
mon Boccanegra” 
in 2009. 


you can ecstatically walk through — but 
can you walk back? You can become 
typecast, or take on roles that are too big 
for you. And you can’t find your way 
back. I think that is why Anja is pru- 
dent.” 

Her performances of these queenly 
characters are memorable because of 
the passion quaking beneath her serene, 
regal bearing. Her big blue eyes are full 
of what the stage director Christof Loy 
called in an interview “something frag- 
ile always.” Singing “Tu che le vanita,” 


Elisabetta’s climactic aria near the end 
of Verdi’s “Don Carlo,” Ms. Harteros 
makes sensational drama out of balanc- 
ing almost martial control with an un- 
dercurrent of rhythmic freedom, her 
pianissimos seeming to hold back floods 
of forte. 

“From the outside there is purity,” Mr. 
Bachler said. “But in the inside, you can 
feel the volcano, and the fire that she 
doesn’t live, really, or let out, really. And 
this makes the personality so rich.” 

There are not terribly many more ma- 
jor roles for her to explore; no one ex- 
pects her essentially lyric instrument to 
push much further, into dramatic parts 
like Salome or Isolde. Mr. Thielemann 
said that he had recommended Puccini’s 
Madama Butterfly to her and thinks that 
her interpretations of the mature, subtle 
women of Strauss — the title character 
in “Ariadne auf Naxos,” the Marschallin 
in “Der Rosenkavalier,” the Countess in 
“Capriccio” — will be touchstones in the 
years to come. 

“You need someone with experience,” 
he said of these characters, “who domi- 
nates the scene without doing too 
much.” 

The question, of course, is how widely 
Ms. Harteros will be able to range in the 
time she has left, given her personal cir- 
cumstances. She recalled a rare visit to 
London, for Verdi’s “Otello” in 2012, a pe- 
riod she called “maybe the hardest or 
second-hardest time of my life.” 

“I went onstage and did Desdemona,” 
she said. “And the feeling I had when I 
did ‘Ave Maria,’ that was so special. I put 
it into the music, and something really 
special happened with the audience. I 
don’t want to live that again, but it 
makes me strong, to know that in diffi- 
cult times you can reach very high 
points.” 

The opera world, for its part, seems to 
have tacitly agreed to be patient. 

“I have not lost hope, and I believe she 
will come back to the Met,” Mr. Gelb 
said. “For her, I would make it work.” 
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Vintage vibes feel 
just fine now 


The musical trio Haim prepares 
to release its sophomore album 


Haim has 
become a 
major-label 
rock band 
that takes the 
idea of being 
a rock band 
quite 
seriously. 


BY MELENA RYZIK 

As a greeting, the Haim hug comes at 
you like a wave, fast and giddy. It’s a 
three-fer, embraces from each of the 
longhaired sisters, Alana, Danielle and 
Este, of this Los Angeles trio. They’ve 
descended on a Manhattan studio to 
record a version of their new single, 
“Want You Back,” for Spotify. Their hugs 
help set a familial tone, but their musi- 
cianship is pure pro. 

In a ’90s flower-print dress and 
witchy boots, Este seized a vintage bass. 
“Gotta warm up the phalanges,” she 
said, playing a few licks of the White 
Stripes’ “7 Nation Army.” Her sisters, in 
vintage rock tees (ZZ Top, Eurythmics) 
tucked into ripped jeans, joined in but 
changed the tune to Bjork’s “Earth 
Intruders.” “We are the Earth intruders, 
we are the sharpshooters,” they sang to- 
gether, in quick harmony. 

In Spotify’s office on a summer Fri- 
day, they soon got down to business, un- 
packing “Want You Back,” a regretful 
lover’s plea set against shimmery, hope- 
ful instrumentation, from its layered 
production — softening the drums, add- 
ing and subtracting microphones. Shift- 
ing dynamics play a big part in the Haim 
sound. It was meant to be a short ses- 
sion ; four hours later, the group was still 
there, perfecting. 

Haim (it rhymes with time), emerged 
in 2013 with the critical favorite “Days 
Are Gone,” and quickly made its name 
as a potently dreamy, hooky California 
group, with a Hollywood-worthy back 
story — the sisters started performing 
as children, in a family act with their 
parents. Now they’re something that’s 
not as common as it used to be : a major- 
label rock band that takes the idea of be- 
ing a rock band quite seriously. 

While their vintage style made them 
fashion-world favorites (there are Pin- 
terest boards devoted solely to their 
hair), their music bridged the main- 
stream — one song was featured in a 
Target commercial — and the realm of 
painstakingly made, retro indie-rock. 
Soon they were opening for, and be- 
friending, Taylor Swift, and receiving 
gifts of jewelry from Stevie Nicks, who 
anointed them as part of her sisterhood. 

With a sophomore album, “Something 
to Tell You,” out this past week, Haim is 
aiming to show that it belongs there. 
Next to the pop goddesses who shuffle 
through songwriting teams and the hip- 
hop and E.D.M. that dominates stream- 
ing services like Spotify, the group’s or- 
ganic guitar-bass-drums-keys sound is 
anachronistic, and proudly so. 

After nearly four years of worldwide 
touring, “we really felt on fire as a band,” 
Danielle said. She’s 28 and the lead vo- 
calist and guitarist; Este, 31, is the bass- 
ist; and Alana, 25, plays keyboards, gui- 
tar and percussion (she’s nicknamed 
both Baby Haim and Merlin). When 
making the record, Danielle said, they 
wanted “a live, raw sound” that showed 
off their songwriting, which owes debts 
to Prince and Fleetwood Mac, Chaka 
Khan and the Eagles, ’60s girl groups 
and ’90s R&B but is unmistakably the 
product of this sibling trinity. 

“Each song has the same theme in 
three different perspectives, from three 
different women in three different parts 
of their lives,” Alana said. “This whole 
thing is 100 percent us. We wrote every 
word, every ” 

“Melody,” Danielle concluded, as Este 
nodded in unison. 

You can see their process in the lo-fi 
video for “Right Now,” shot by Paul 
Thomas Anderson. In dusky lighting, 
the trio is alone in a studio, Danielle at 
the piano. “Gave you my love, you gave 
me nothing,” she begins, and Este joins 
in for the chorus — “Now you’re saying 
you need me, right now” — then comes 
Alana, with the guitar peals, a counter- 


point to the singer’s plaintiveness. It 
ends with Alana and Este pounding a 
syncopated rhythm on the drums; the 
chorus has grown less needy and more 
defiant. 

There was a similar evolution in the 
studio, said Ariel Rechtshaid, their 
producer, who also worked on “Days Are 
Gone.” That debut was developed over 
their years as an unknown band gigging 
around Los Angeles, but “Something to 
Tell You” came together in the moment, 
in sessions that started when they re- 
turned to their childhood home in the 
San Fernando Valley. Before they left to 
tour, they had all still been living there, 
with their parents. They have separate 
places now, nearby. 

Mr. Rechtshaid, who has worked with 
artists from Adele to Usher, was im- 
pressed by Haim’s early shows, before it 
was even signed. “I had never seen any- 
thing like that onstage before — the re- 
ally unique synergy between the family 
members, but then also the level of 
shredding-ness,” he said. (Between the 
first and second Haim albums, he and 
Danielle began dating.) 

“They really came to music from a 
very deep place,” he added. “It just came 
in their DNA since birth.” 

That’s thanks to their parents, who 
started their daughters’ musical educa- 
tion early: their mother, Donna, an art 
teacher turned real estate agent, taught 
them guitar, after their father, Moti, a 
real estate agent and former profes- 
sional soccer player in his native Israel, 
started them on drums. “We still have 
three drum sets set up in our living 
room,” Donna Haim said in a phone in- 
terview. When the two youngest were 
still elementary-school age, Mr. Haim 
came up with the idea to start Rocken- 
haim, a family band that played covers of 
classics like “Mustang Sally.” Their first 
gig was at Canter’s, the famed Los Ange- 
les deli, where they were paid in matzo 
ball soup (a “win-win!” according to 
Este and Alana). 

They played at street fairs and charity 
events, never for money; at home, they 
pretended to be the Spice Girls (two 
Sportys, and Este was Ginger) and dis- 
sected the classic rock songs and disco 
numbers their parents listened to. 
“That’s how we figured out how to write 
music,” Alana said. 

“And that’s how we learned how to 
jam, too,” Este added. In conversation, 
Alana is the most voluble and profane, 
Danielle the most precise and serious- 
minded and Este the most likely to throw 
on a funny voice. She also is prone to 
break into what’s known as “bass face,” a 
series of gloriously contorted expres- 
sions when she’s performing — but so, 
her sisters protested, do they, when they 
play their instruments. And it’s true: 
The finale of their recent set at Glaston- 
bury was a maelstrom of weird grimaces 
and whirling, gold-tipped locks as they 
drummed in unison. And they’re effort- 
lessly in sync in other ways, too. 

“They can break out into three-part 
harmony truly naturally,” said Rostam 
Batmanglij of Vampire Weekend, who 
produced two tracks on “Something to 
Tell You.” “They don’t think about it. If 
one of them is singing something, they’ll 
arrange the parts just off the top of their 
heads, and I hadn’t really witnessed that 
from anyone that I’d worked with.” 

While recording “Something to Tell 
You,” they met every day in various stu- 
dios — four for the drum parts alone. 
Each space was from a different era, 
which translated onto the album. At Vox 
Recording, which dates to the 1930s, “it’s 
just linoleum floors, so it sounds very 
live,” Danielle said. “We recorded with 
one mike in the back of the room.” Sunset 
Sound had “more of a ’70s, tight wood 
sound. You can really hear the warmth of 
the drums.” 

Out of the studio, they split for what 
Alana called “me time.” She bakes; 
Danielle cooks; Este goes to the movies 
solo. Conflicts happen, but rarely, Mr. 
Rechtshaid said. “When they’re making 
music, they really become one-third of 



Top, the Haim 
family’s band, 
Rockenhaim, in 
2001; below, from 
left, Este, Alana 
and Danielle 
Haim; bottom, the 
sisters in Los 
Angeles last 
month. 
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the same person,” he said. “There was 
never a point when Danielle and I were 
feeling different ways about the music 
and Alana and Este would get my back. 
With Haim, it’s them against me, or all of 
us together, harmoniously.” 

(Though their songs are primarily 
about relationships, the sisters declined 
to speak in any detail about theirs. Mr. 
Rechtshaid said only that in production, 
he and Danielle are two equally obses- 
sive artists, and if anything, “it’s some- 
times hard to turn that part off and go 
back to being a normal couple.”) 

In the Spotify studio, where they were 
cutting “Want You Back” with their key- 
board player, Tommy King, and touring 
drummer, Jody Giachello, and “Night So 
Long,” a hymn-like Danielle solo, they 
geeked out over the vintage instru- 
ments and revealed the origins of their 
moves in the “Want You Back” video — 
“Mom dance, it’s the coolest,” Danielle 
said. 

She brought rippling emotion to every 
take of her Spotify vocals, then went to 
the control booth to instruct the engi- 
neer. “I think the snare doesn’t have to 
be that meaty,” she said. “It needs to be 
more snappy.” (Later, she replaced Mr. 
Giachello altogether, with a drum ma- 
chine.) 

“I’m kind of at that point where I know 
what I want, and I’m going to go out and 
get it,” she had said earlier. 


It was a hard-won attitude. Though 
Haim has been a professional band for 
over a decade, it still has to face the sex- 
ism rampant in the music industry. At a 
recent radio station visit, Alana re- 
counted with an eye roll, she was told 
she didn’t have to put headphones on be- 
cause, the D.J. said, “I know you don’t 
want to mess up your hair.” 

And then there are the countless clubs 
and green rooms that weren’t built with 
women in mind. “The amount of times 
I’ve had to pee in a urinal!” Alana said, 
cursing. 

But, she continued, “Right now it re- 
ally does feel like there’s this thing hap- 
pening where I feel more confident than 
ever being in a band with women.” 

“The more that girls start playing mu- 
sic, just going out there and not giving a 
[expletive] what other people say,” she 
added, “that’s when everything is going 
to change.” 

That self-assured vibe comes through 
in their own music, like in “Ready for 
You,” a bouncy, synthy come-on to a one- 
time lover. 

“It stemmed from this drum beat and 
these chords that felt very immediate,” 
Danielle said, singing them. “At that 
point, we were just so confident in the 
record. This song is about knowing what 
you want ” 

“And going after it,” Este said, “and 
not being apologetic about it.” 
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'Fresh eyes 

and a lot of energy’ 


"You’re 
watched by 
your rivals, 
even if they’re 
friends. You’re 
watched by 
artists. It’s all 
extremely 
complicated.” 


LONDON 


Maria Balshaw takes over 
in Britain as director of 
the Tate museum network 


BY FARAH NAYERI 

When Maria Balshaw was the director 
of the Whitworth Gallery in Manchester, 
England, in 2008, she invited the per- 
formance artist Marina Abramovic and 
a couple of curators over for dinner. She 
cooked them a lamb-and-apricot tagine 
and served it at her kitchen table. 

Then Ms. Abramovic made a brash 
proposal for a museum project. “Marina 
said, T would like you to take all of the 
art out and give every space to a live art- 
ist/ ” recalled Ms. Balshaw, who is now 
the director of the Tate network of art 
museums in Britain. 

“I didn’t even know whether we could 
fit all of the paintings and drawings into 
the stores,” she said, using the 
Britishism for storage. “But I recognize 
a good idea when I see one, and I just 
looked up and said : ‘That sounds fantas- 
tic, Marina, yes!’ ” 

The gamble paid off. For nearly three 
weeks, the emptied Whitworth hosted 
Ms. Abramovic and more than a dozen 
other performance artists in the well-at- 
tended “Marina Abramovic Presents.” 

A bigger gamble now awaits as Ms. 
Balshaw takes over Tate. The job — 
which consists of running the London- 
based Tate Modern and Tate Britain, as 
well as Tate Liverpool and Tate St. Ives 
(in southwest England) — is huge. Ms. 
Balshaw succeeds Nicholas Serota, 
whose management of Tate trans- 
formed the institution, and also London 
and the British art scene. 

Ms. Balshaw, 47, is Tate’s first female 
director. She previously led an award- 
winning redevelopment of the Whit- 
worth, and she managed the Manches- 
ter Art Gallery and the city’s cultural 
strategy as well. The Whitworth and 
Manchester art galleries drew about 
900,000 visitors a year, compared with a 
combined 8.4 million at the Tate gal- 
leries in the year ended April 2017 (with 
St. Ives closed for refurbishment). 

Ms. Balshaw appears undaunted by 
the scale-up of steering a global flag- 
ship. But is she up to the big time? Even 
her supporters warn that she’s under- 
taking a giant leap. 

“Manchester is not London,” said 
Bernard Blistene, the director of the 
Pompidou Center’s Musee National 
d’Art Moderne in Paris, who recalled 
how he had come up through the re- 
gional museums of Marseille before 
transferring to the capital. 

Settling in at her new office at Tate 
Britain, Ms. Balshaw said confidently, 
“I’m used to the balance of public fund- 
ing, fund-raising, social purpose, educa- 
tion, as well as artistic risk-taking and 


adventure.” 

“All of that meant that when I looked 
at the job description, I fitted the bill,” 
she added, sporting a gamin haircut and 
one of the lively outfits that she has be- 
come known for: a colorful tunic pictur- 
ing objects from the Whitworth col- 
lections. 

Tate today is vastly different from 
when Mr. Serota arrived in 1988, when it 
consisted of the late-19th-century build- 
ing that is now Tate Britain, and the just- 
opened Tate Liverpool. Mr. Serota 
branched out further into the regions, 
and into a former power station that be- 
came Tate Modern; opened its 260-mil- 
lion-pound ($337 million) extension, 
(now named after the billionaire donor 
Len Blavatnik) that drove total visitors 
to Tate Modern to a record 6.39 million; 
and helped popularize contemporary 
art with giant sculpture commissions in- 
side Tate Modern’s Turbine Hall and 
with the hotly debated Turner Prize 
competition. 

“You can’t replace Nick,” said Glenn 
Lowry, the director of the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, one of the 
Tate’s main partner institutions. “I think 
Tate did the right thing to look for some- 
body with a different set of skills that 
can build on what Nick has achieved, 
but obviously not to try and mimic that.” 

“Maria comes with fresh eyes and a 
lot of energy and a lot of enthusiasm, 
and a real commitment to working with 
the great staff that Nick had already put 
together, but perhaps to challenge it to 
think in new ways,” Mr. Lowry added. 

Ms. Balshaw inherits what is by and 
large an economically viable institution. 
Tate had an operating income of £84.2 
million ($109 million) in the fiscal year 
that ended in April 2016, roughly a third 
of it funded by the government. A £20 
million ($26 million) gap in the funding 
of the new Tate Modern wing has been 
plugged with pledges, and an extra £6.5 
million ($8.3 million) a year in subsidies 
has been secured to operate it. 

Attendance at the Tate sites in the 
year ending April 2016 was down 1.2 mil- 
lion partly because of a drop in Tate Brit- 
ain visitors, whose numbers have de- 
clined in recent years, but may recover 
with the just-ended blockbuster David 
Hockney retrospective. 

“I wouldn’t want to underestimate the 
scale of the financial challenge that the 
director of Tate is taking on,” said 
Stephen Deuchar, who ran Tate Britain 
from 1998 to 2009 and now heads the Art 
Fund, a national art charity whose 2015 
Museum of the Year prize went to the 
Whitworth. 

Tate Modern’s “huge expansion of 
real estate” will be costly, he said, re- 
quiring more visitor revenues and ro- 
bust fund-raising in a “Brexit” world, 
with “top-level, multinational corporate 
sponsorship harder to secure” as Brit- 
ain prepares to leave the European Un- 
ion. 

Ms. Balshaw preferred to emphasize 
the “social purpose” of being a national 
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museum director. She said her priority 
was “to ensure that everybody, irrespec- 
tive of background, feels that they can 
have a connection to Tate,” and that it is 
“as relevant to young people in South- 
wark” — where Tate Modern is — as it is 
“to visitors from Seoul.” 

That would be achieved through out- 
reach programs, she said, and through 
exhibitions that reflected the world in all 
its diversity. She praised Tate Britain’s 
current “Queer British Art” show, which 
features works from 1861 to 1967 by gay 


artists or representing gay and trans- 
gender subjects, and the “Soul of a Na- 
tion: Art in the Age of Black Power” ex- 
hibition of works by black American 
artists from 1963 to 1983, which opens 
Wednesday at Tate Modern. 

Mr. Blistene recalled Ms. Balshaw’s 
program at the Whitworth — shows of 
female artists such as Mary Kelly and 
the “Trade and Empire: Remembering 
Slavery” exhibition in 2007-08 — as of- 
ten “political and critical,” yet noted that 
she managed to appeal to Manchester 
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audiences. 

But Tate is a much bigger beast, he 
said, with many more staff members, 
curators, buildings and programs. “You 
have to think of every kind of audience: 
the popular audience, the sophisticated 
audience,” he said. “You’re watched by 
your rivals, even if they’re friends. 
You’re watched by artists. It’s all ex- 
tremely complicated.” 

Born in Birmingham, Ms. Balshaw 
moved to Northampton as a child. Her 
mother was a teacher, and her father ran 
city parks. She came from a “very so- 
cially engaged family” of public ser- 
vants, teachers, social workers and pro 
bono lawyers, she said, and was “given 
books that helped define my future life, 
even though I was too young to realize 
that they would.” 

One Christmas present at 12 was Alice 
Walker’s “The Color Purple.” She began 
to read Toni Morrison and feminist writ- 
ings “challenging gender norms before 
anyone even knew how to say that 
phrase.” 

After degrees in English, cultural 
studies and critical theory, she chose 
African-American visual and literary 
culture for her University of Sussex doc- 
torate. (At Harlem’s Schomburg Center 
for Research in Black Culture, where 
she often went for research, they called 
her “the English girl.”) 

Her first culture job was as director of 
creative partnerships in Birmingham in 
2002. Four years later, she was tapped to 
run the Whitworth — a university 
gallery with a 55,000-strong collection 
of textiles and prints as well as historic, 
modern and contemporary art. The mu- 
seum, where David Hockney had staged 
a solo show, had “slightly lost its way,” 
Ms. Balshaw said. 

The transformation she oversaw pre- 
served the red-brick, neo-Gothic 1889 
building and added airy modern spaces 
and a renovated park. 

“She made a gallery that had been a 
bit stuck out on the edge of the city into 
something which was very exciting,” 
said Richard Leese, the leader of the 
Manchester City Council. 

The Whitworth reopened in 2015 with 
a show of the British artist Cornelia 
Parker, who described Ms. Balshaw as 
“fearless” in an interview. Ms. Parker 
remembered how the director let her 
ask a Nobel Prize-winning professor to 
extract graphene (an ultrathin layer of 
carbon) from a William Blake drawing 
and make a sensor that was used to ig- 
nite the opening-night fireworks. 

While at the Whitworth, Ms. Balshaw 
also teamed up with the biennial Man- 
chester International Festival, the mul- 
tidisciplinary event that staged the 
Abramovic extravaganza, and its artis- 
tic director Alex Poots, who now heads 
the Shed in New York, an experimental- 
arts center to open in 2019. Mr. Poots 
said Ms. Balshaw was good at persuad- 
ing politicians to part with money, 
wresting £78 million ($101 million) in 
2016 from their meeting with the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer George Osborne 
for Manchester’s future Factory arts 
complex. 

Ms. Balshaw, who started on June 1, 
maintains an active social-media profile 
(her predecessor didn’t have one). In a 
June 24 Twitter post, the new director — 
who recently qualified as a yoga instruc- 
tor — pictured her hand in a splint with 
the words : “Cracked wrist from big man 
falling on me in yoga class. #lstWorld- 
Problem.” 

Though her appointment represents a 
clear change of leadership style and 
tone, the challenges she faces are simi- 
lar to those that another big man — Mr. 
Serota — confronted. Now the art world 
is watching to see if the Manchester 
model has prepared her for them. 


Top left, Maria 
Balshaw beneath a 
2017 sculpture by 
Cerith Wyn Evans 
at Tate Britain. 
Above, “Eve the 
Babysitter,” from 
1973, by Emma 
Amos, a work in 
the exhibition 
“Soul of a Nation: 
Art in the Age of 
Black Power.” At 
left, Romare Bear- 
den’s “Pittsburgh 
Memory,” from 
1964, also in the 
exhibition. Below 
it, the Blavatnik 
building, the new 
wing of Tate Mod- 
ern, and bottom, 
Ms. Balshaw, 
center, with the 
curator Mary 
Griffiths, left, and 
the artist Cornelia 
Parker at the 
Whitworth in 2015. 
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Dear Jane 
seen anew 


BOOK REVIEW 


JANE AUSTEN, THE SECRET RADICAL 

By Helena Kelly. 318 pp. Alfred A. Knopf. 
$27.95. 


BY JOHN SUTHERLAND 

The year 2016 belonged to Shake- 
speare; 2017 is Jane Austen’s, the 200th 
anniversary of her premature death. 
Her face has been chosen to appear on 
Britain’s 10-pound note (the same 
amount she was first paid by a pub- 
lisher). There has been, and will be, a 
spate of commemorative events, festi- 
vals and, of course, books like this. We 
are, as the witty television series put it, 
“Lost in Austen.” 

Helena Kelly’s publisher got her 
kicks in early by scheduling the British 
release of her book last autumn. And 
kicks they are. “Jane Austen: The 
Secret Radical” sets out to raise hack- 
les. As she asserts, almost everything 
we think we know about Jane Austen 
is wrong. There has been, according to 
Kelly, only one person who has ever 
read Jane Austen right. That would be 
Helena Kelly Moreover, that unique 
reader is closer to “Jane” (as she 
chummily calls her) than anyone since 
Cassandra, the sister with whom Jane 
shared a bed. (“Was Jane Austen 
Gay?” asked Terry Castle in a mis- 
chievous essay on the subject of that 
sleeping arrangement. It too sparked 
ructions.) 

Kelly’s chapters open with biograph- 
ical fantasias of Jane’s stream of con- 
sciousness at key moments. Inward- 
ness is the essence of the book — and 
bossiness. Kelly ends with the 
schoolmistress instruction: “Read 

Jane’s novels Read them again.” 

Perhaps, enlightened by her, we can do 
something about our failing grade. 

Kelly’s readings are indeed eye- 
opening. That in “Northanger Abbey” 
Austen describes Catherine Morland 
masturbating (“Let’s not mince words 
here”) requires an elasticity of imagi- 
nation beyond the breaking point for 
the pusillanimous. 

Of the many such far fetchings, the 
following can be cited — from “Mans- 
field Park” — when Fanny is sent back 
to her family in Portsmouth to mend 
her ways. Fanny’s father, a former 
marine officer fond of the bottle, is 
“undoubtedly” a sadist, Kelly tells us 
(there is no evidence in the novel). 
“What should we make,” Kelly 
continues, “of the fact that Fanny’s two 
sisters fight over possession of a silver 
knife and that one of Fanny’s first 
actions after arriving back in Ports- 
mouth is to make sure they each have 
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one? Does she suspect — does she 
know — that they might need to pro- 
tect themselves?” 

From what? The (sexual?) sadism of 
their father in his cups? Silver knives 
are harmlessly blunt and never 
sharpened: It wastes the precious 
metal. Were self-protection the issue, 
the Price daughters would have se- 
creted kitchen knives about their per- 
sons. The point readers have tradition- 
ally assumed is that the girls have yet 
to learn the moral self-control Fanny 
has acquired at Mansfield Park, not 
that they are prepared (armed by 
Fanny) to slit their father’s throat. 

Kelly sweeps the board clear of all 
previous critical commentary — just so 
much clutter, we must understand. 
Claire Tomalin’s acclaimed 1997 biogra- 
phy is dismissed in a footnote as hav- 
ing hopelessly missed the point of 
“Mansfield Park.” R. W. Chapman, the 
scholar who founded modern Austen 
studies, is a purveyor of “nonsense.” 
Deirdre Le Faye, who produced the 
authoritative edition of Austen’s letters 
and with whom I wrote “So You Think 
You Know Jane Austen,” apparently 


Would Helena 
Kelly’s Lizzy 
Bennet have 
voted for 
Jeremy 
Corbyn? The 
answer is 
obvious. 


didn’t. (Nor, one assumes, did I.) Crit- 
ics who would seem, on the face of it, 
congenial are resolutely blanked. In 
1979, Warren Roberts produced a 
thoughtful study called “Jane Austen 
and the French Revolution.” The great 
event is never mentioned in the novels, 
but it is there, Roberts argues, invisibly 
woven into the narratives. Kelly makes 
the same point herself to support her 
“secret radical” thesis. But Roberts’s 
conclusions are cautious. Kelly’s are 
adventurous. Some work better than 
others. 

Austen relished Lyme Regis and 
describes the town lovingly in “Persua- 
sion.” The seaside resort’s boutiques 
sold fossils for the tourists’ mantel- 
pieces. Kelly imagines Anne Elliot 
picking one up — and Jane foreseeing 
what? Evolutionary theory Kelly toys 
with the idea that Harriet Smith and 
Jane Fairfax are half sisters in 
“Emma.” If true, why would Austen not 
make that relationship clearer? It 
would seem less a case of secretive- 
ness than obfuscation. 

Such things in Kelly’s book irritate 
me, as they will others. But, taking a 


deep breath, I concede that it is, 
stripped of its flights of fancy, an im- 
portant revisionary work for 2017. The 
critic who has done the most to reform 
our understanding of Austen in the last 
50 years is ostentatiously never re- 
ferred to, but “Jane Austen: The Secret 
Radical” has clearly been written to 
overturn Marilyn Butler’s “Jane 
Austen and the War of Ideas.” 

butler’s thesis, which became critical 
orthodoxy, rests on a wide-ranging 
survey of Jacobin (radical, pro-revolu- 
tionary) fiction. It concludes that 
Austen was not in the slightest radical 
and made no secret of her militant 
anti- Jacobinism in her novels. Austen, 
Butler asserted, believed 
wholeheartedly in an England founded 
on monarchy, the Anglican Church and 
a stable class system. 

Butler’s 1975 portrait of Austen was a 
perfect fit for Mrs. Thatcher’s assump- 
tion of the Tory leadership that same 
year, and for her three administrations. 
Butler saw Elizabeth Bennet, to take a 
prime example, as irrationally preju- 
diced at the opening of “Pride and 


Prejudice.” Lizzy is, however, pos- 
sessed of intelligence. She is educated 
by trial, error and near disaster. She 
finally makes the rational moral 
choice. When did she fall in love with 
Darcy? Elizabeth’s sister Jane asks. “I 
believe,” replies Elizabeth, “I must 
date it from my first seeing his beauti- 
ful grounds at Pemberley.” It is not a 
joke. As do country houses elsewhere 
in literature — Evelyn Waugh’s 
Brideshead, for instance — Pember- 
ley embodies the Tory values of old 
England. This is what Elizabeth is 
marrying into and what she will sup- 
port, wholeheartedly, as Mrs. Darcy 

How might Marilyn Butler’s Eliza- 
beth Bennet have voted on June 8, 
2017? The question answers itself. The 
fact that Theresa May is a vicar’s 
daughter, as was Jane Austen, would 
have been a plus. But Kelly’s Eliza- 
beth is from another political galaxy 
Elizabeth’s undutifulness as a daugh- 
ter, her laughter, her lack of reverence 
for Mr. Collins, her lack of respect for 
Lady Catherine de Bourgh — they’re 
all of a piece. Elizabeth is, in short, 
constructed to be “a conservative’s 
nightmare.” Take that, Marilyn Butler. 

Why does Kelly’s Elizabeth marry 
the master of Pemberley? Because 
she is strong enough to radicalize him. 
Would Kelly’s Elizabeth have voted 
for Jeremy Corbyn? The answer is 
obvious. 

Kelly’s book is reckless, but she 
knows the novels inside out. Her 
views, when not designed to annoy 
the reader, are informative. She is 
astute and almost certainly right on 
the Austen family’s conspiracy to 
sweeten Jane’s image and neutralize 
her ideas. The speculation that the 
vicar’s family murdered her (call it a 
mercy killing) may, however, seem a 
trifle questionable. 

Kelly is amusingly corrective on the 
travesty of the Regency- Romanticized 
versions of Austen retailed by film 
and television. Colin Firth’s wet shirt 
is hung out to dry Why was Austen 
secretive? Kelly points to the “totali- 
tarian” nature of the British state, 
consumed as it was by hostilities, first 
with its rebellious colonies and then 
with France. “For almost all her life,” 
Kelly reminds us, “Britain was at 
war.” 

The most brilliant of Kelly’s argu- 
ments draws our attention to the 
enclosure of common land in the late 
18th and early 19th centuries. (She 
sees Mr. Knightley, in “Emma,” as a 
brutal encloser.) It is equivalent, she 
suggests, to the contemporary privati- 
zations that have led to the current 
obscene disparity of wealth and pov- 
erty in Britain. 

Helena Kelly provokes. But in “Jane 
Austen: The Secret Radical” she has 
given us a book for 2017, perhaps the 
most turmoil-filled year in Britain 
since 1945. So, with a patient sigh, let’s 
do what she tells us to and read the 
novels again. 


John Sutherland is Lord Northcliffe 
professor emeritus, University College 
London. 


More portraits 
of the lady 

BOOK REVIEW 


AMONG THE JANEITES: A JOURNEY 
THROUGH THE WORLD OF JANE AUSTEN 
FANDOM 

By Deborah Yaffe. 245 pp. Mariner / 
Houghton Mifflin Harcourt. Paper ; 

$15.95. 


THE MAKING OF JANE AUSTEN 

By Devoney Looser. Illustrated. 291 pp. 
Johns Hopkins University Press. $29.95. 


THE GENIUS OF JANE AUSTEN: HER LOVE 
OF THEATRE AND WHY SHE WORKS IN 
HOLLYWOOD 

By Paula Byrne. Illustrated. 334 pp. 
Harper Perennial. Paper ; $16.99. 


BY JANE SMILEY 

Every few years, I reread a Jane 
Austen novel, and I’m not alone, ac- 
cording to “Among the Janeites,” Debo- 
rah Yaffe’s playful exploration of 
Austen obsession. In fact, if I were a 
true Janeite, I’d be handstitching my 
empire-waisted gown and perfecting 
my country dancing, and I’d enjoy it, 
as Yaffe does when she decides to go 
all out for a Jane Austen Society of 
North America (Jasna) convention. 
What I might not enjoy are the mem- 
bers’ competing opinions about who 
Jane was and what she would be think- 
ing about every little issue, personal 
and political. And the Janeites are not 
all women: Yaffe interviews quite a 
few men. Perhaps the most peculiar is 
Arnie Perlstein, a conspiracy theorist 
convinced that Austen buried in her 
apparently conventional novels a 
“radical critique of 19th-century patri- 
archy” that he has “spent more than 
15,000 completely uncompensated 
hours devising.” Other Janeites don’t 
need compensation. Among the most 
fascinating is Sandy Lerner, one of the 
founders of Cisco Systems who, along 
with her boyfriend-then-husband-now- 
ex-husband, gave you the router that 
allows you to sit up in bed and read 
this review on your computer screen. 
After Lerner sold her stake in Cisco, 



she bought and refurbished Chawton 
House, where Jane’s brother Edward 
Austen Knight lived, and where (in the 
nearby village of Chawton) Jane her- 
self spent the last eight years of her 
life. Lerner then installed a large li- 
brary of women’s literature written 
between 1600 and 1830 in Chawton 
House and opened it for study by 
students and scholars. 

Yaffe’s tone is light but precise. Her 
“journey through the world of Jane 
Austen fandom” is amusing and some- 
times mind-boggling. Every avid devo- 
tee has her or his very own Jane, 
whether secretly abused or coolly 
observant or a revolutionary in dis- 
guise. One fan Yaffe meets is the schol- 
ar Devoney Looser, author of “The 
Making of Jane Austen.” Looser goes 
to Jasna conferences and participates 
in Janeite projects, but what she’s 


really interested in is how the Jane 
Austen whose books were first pub- 
lished simply as “by a Lady” became 
the ubiquitous cultural presence she is 
today. 

Looser begins by asserting that “she 
was not born, but rather became, Jane 
Austen,” which might have been a 
surprise to the Lady, given the self- 
confident wit and psychological per- 
ceptiveness of her novels. What Looser 
is actually after is what has led to 
Janeite-ism. To this end, she offers a 
good survey of the landscape of books 
in the 19th century: how they were 
presented to buyers and readers, how 
they were illustrated, which authors 
were popular and why. If the chapters 
on illustrators suffer, it’s only because 
Looser gives us too few examples to 
view. (She does point out that for much 
of the 19th century Austen’s characters 


were portrayed by illustrators as con- 
temporaries of their readers; it wasn’t 
until roughly 70 years after Austen’s 
death that the characters depicted in 
the novels began wearing Regency 
gowns.) 

The first few chapters of “The 
Making of Jane Austen” plod forward 
in their perhaps necessary way, but the 
second half, where Looser discusses 
the various groups that attached them- 
selves to Austen’s works and saw 
themselves in Austen’s works, espe- 
cially at the end of the 19 th century and 
the beginning of the 20th, is energetic 
and revealing. On the one hand, the 
members of traditional London men’s 
clubs adored Austen because they felt 
that they alone had the discernment to 
appreciate her (conservative) politics 
and literary nuance. On the other, 
suffragists, both overt and covert, 
claimed her as their own. Looser 
writes particularly vividly of a huge 
demonstration on a hot and windy day 
in June 1908 when 1,000 marchers, part 
of a crowd of 10,000, carried heavy silk 
banners bearing the names of impor- 
tant women (among the authors were 
not only Jane Austen but Mary Woll- 
stonecraft and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning) on their way to the Royal 
Albert Hall. Looser also discusses how 
academia has treated Austen and how 
her novels have been taught in schools, 
partly by means of textbooks that have 
excerpted, cut and manipulated her 
work. One of Looser’s most amusing 
illustrations is from the October 1971 
issue of National Lampoon (“Jane 
Austen. Isn’t that the kind of cupcake 
they used to sell at the A.&P.?”), which 
makes fun of those who have avoided 
English literature courses. 

But it’s Paula Byrne’s “The Genius of 
Jane Austen” that gives us the most 
insightful analysis of the making of the 
Austen legacy. Byrne’s investigation 
into Austen’s enjoyment of plays dur- 
ing a period when theater was both 
popular and lucrative and when play- 
wrights and actors were questioning 
and mocking social norms (especially 
those dictating male/female relation- 
ships) gives us real insight into how 
Austen learned to focus her material, 
make it amusing and give it critical 
punch. Byrne’s knowledge of Austen’s 
life and letters, of her family connec- 
tions (her older brother Henry’s “un- 
flagging interest in the theater” gave 


her many opportunities to go to plays 
because he lived in London), allows 
Byrne to portray an engaged and 
active literary artist, looking for ways 
to shape her material, carefully choos- 
ing her settings and subjects. At the 
same time, Byrne demonstrates her 
own ample knowledge of the history of 
the English theater. The illustrations 
she has included are colorful and in- 
structive — I especially like the etch- 
ing of Robert Elliston, Austen’s favorite 
comic actor, who doesn’t look anything 
like Colin Firth. 

Byrne’s most important point is that 
Austen had her own theory of human 
behavior, that she understood that in 
early-19th-century England social 
classes were carefully defined but also 
shifting, both in London and in the 
countryside. Thus an intelligent 
Austen character would understand 
that in order to negotiate the bound- 
aries and still attain true connection, 
not to mention respectability and 
moral worth, he (or especially she) 
would have to do some role playing, 
keep some secrets, watch what others 
were doing. Attending plays influenced 
Austen’s work, but also her ideas about 
life itself. She exploited the capacity of 
the novel as a form to show her charac- 
ters from inside and out, a skill, per- 
haps the skill, that gives her such 
consistent and wide appeal. 

The Austen novel I chose this year 
was “Emma.” Thanks to Paula Byrne, I 
now readily see that the amusement 
Austen is giving me (and herself) in 
the rambling, self-serving monologues 
of Mrs. Elton, the deceptive interac- 
tions of Frank Churchill and Jane 
Fairfax, and the playful upending of 
class-based snobbery in Emma herself 
was inspired by plays Austen knew 
well and techniques she saw on the 
stage. Austen was in her late 30s when 
she was writing “Emma,” her fourth 
published novel, about the same age as 
Alice Munro when she was pulling 
together the stories in “Lives of Girls 
and Women,” or Virginia Woolf when 
she was composing “Jacob’s Room.” 
Janeite that I am, I can only wish 
Austen had lived long enough to write 
12 more works of fiction, like Munro, or 
at least six more, like Woolf. 


Jane Smiley’s most recent book is 
“ Golden Age,” the third volume of the 
Last Hundred Years trilogy. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


BY N.K. JEMISIN 

On the surface, K. J. Parker’s fantasti- 
cal new tale of empire, mightier than 

THE SWORD (SUBTERRANEAN, E-BOOK, $4.99; 
LIMITED-EDITION CLOTH, $40), is a who- 
dunit writ large. Mysterious hordes of 
itinerant pirates have repeatedly at- 
tacked the monasteries of a sprawling 
quasi-Holy Roman Empire. The wife of 
the ailing emperor sends an Imperial 
legate — her nephew — to investigate. 
His mission is to discover where the 
pirates come from, how they seem to 
know which monasteries are the poor- 
est defended and, most important, on 
whose orders they might be acting. 

Beneath this mystery topsoil, how- 
ever, lies a treasure trove of rich, en- 
gaging characters. Our protagonist — 
nameless, as is the empire itself, be- 
cause naturally in a first-person ac- 
count the tale-teller knows what mat- 
ters most and need not say it — is a 
man of wry wit, with a surprisingly 
cheerful nature for someone whose 
entire life has been steeped in political 
intrigue and war. As he tours the mon- 
asteries, his meditations on the nature 
of empire are a treat and treatise in 
themselves. His philosophizing serves 
to highlight two characters who exem- 
plify the ways those born without 
privilege can (if they’re lucky) ad- 
vance: the protagonist’s formidable 
regent-aunt, and a sex worker for 
whom the protagonist risks life and 
scandal, having fallen in love with her. 
Our protagonist doesn’t exactly suffer 
in comparison with them, but literature 
is lousy with pleasant, learned men — 
and either of these brilliant, ruthless, 
unorthodox women could have carried 
a book of her own. The same applies to 
other hinted-at tales within this tale: 
those of the abbots and abbesses of the 
monasteries, those of the pirate “sav- 
ages” and that of the dying emperor. 

But a book that can indirectly en- 
compass so much within so short a 
space is worth reading regardless, so 
this one’s highly recommended. 

Long ago, as one character explains 
early in Nicky Dray den’s the prey of 
GODS (HARPER VOYAGER/HARPERCOLLINS, 
paper, $ 15 . 99 ), the human race was 
fathered by a god who gave unique 
powers to each of his children. Though 
human beings have lost these abilities 
over the generations since, they re- 
main present in mitochondrial DNA, 
latent except in a few rare individuals. 
And except in those humans whose 
latent DNA has been awakened — 
which a new street drug called god- 
send just happens to be able to do. 


This is the mytho-scientific premise 
underlying a madcap, rapid-fire tale of 
South Africa in the year 2064, where a 
handful of individuals are suddenly 
plagued by godhood. One, Nomvula, is 
a lonely little township girl born with 
power. Several others acquire their 
abilities from godsend, to varying 
degrees of trauma or delight: Muzi, a 
gay teenager facing multiple tests of 
manhood; Stoker, a politician strug- 
gling with identity and idealism; and 
Riya, a diva with a magical voice and a 
hidden disability. Meanwhile Sydney, a 
nail technician who was born powerful 
like Nomvula but is much older and 
more ruthless, decides it’s time to 
reclaim her birthright as a vengeful 
demi-goddess. As a genetically engi- 
neered virus spreads and threatens to 
awaken the latent godhood of billions, 
these few come together to decide, 
ultimately, what manner of gods will 
rule the future. Oh — and also, the 
technological apocalypse looms as 
personal robots all over the world 
quietly become self-aware. 

Nomvula’s and Muzi’s tales end up 
being the most compelling of this lot, if 
only because those are coming-of-age 
arcs, while Stoker’s and Riya’s are 
more single-note. Villainous Sydney is 
the novel’s weak point, although she is 
hilariously horrific, but her monoto- 
nous evil serves well as a foil for the 
more complex main characters. Dray- 
den’s delivery of all this is subtly 
poignant and slap-in-the-face deadpan 
— perfect for this novel-length thought 
exercise about what kinds of gods a 
cynical, self-absorbed postmodern 
society really deserves. Lots of fun. 

A generation or two after a plague of 
fake news and societal polarization 
brought America to the brink of an- 
other civil war, most major cities in 
Brenda Cooper’s wilders (PYR/prome- 
theus, paper, $ 18 ) have sealed them- 
selves off as sovereign states. Now the 
megacity of Seacouver (the combined 
metropolitan areas of Seattle and 
Vancouver) is a technological super- 
power, sending forth “ecobots” and 
“rewilding” crews to transform 
ecologically damaged land back into 
forest. The teenager Coryn Williams, a 
citizen of Seacouver who lost her par- 
ents to tragedy, decides to venture 
forth from the city in order to find her 
older sister, Lou, who abandoned her 
and went Outside two years before. 

The first half of the story is more 
engaging, as it follows Coryn’s quest; 
she’s completely unprepared for the 
world beyond the city, where she finds 
murderous warlords and patriarchal 
cults, among other horrors. Yet the 
second half, after Coryn finds Lou and 
finally begins to wonder who’s behind 
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An empire 
comes under 
attack from 
mysterious 
pirates; 
godlike 
powers arise 
anew in 
humankind; 
the Outside 
beckons a girl 
from her 
megacity; and 
a World War 
II bomber 
flies through a 
time portal. 


the curtain both within the cities and 
Outside, is where Cooper’s world feels 
most real. Here is the rest of America, 
left behind by its urbanized technoc- 
racy: the descendants of farmers and 
rural people displaced by rewilding 
efforts, people of color in an echo of the 
digital divide, and religious groups. 
Unfortunately, here too the novel’s 
characterization falters, because these 
disparate people all sound alike; even 
the subcultures of today don’t all talk 
like English-speaking middle-class 
Middle Americans. The story’s pace 
also suffers in this half, mostly because 
Cooper tends to have characters pause 
and give expository speeches. Also, 
Coryn’s coming-of-age arc is left some- 
what incomplete — but since this book 
is the first of a planned series, maybe 
Cooper is saving a fuller characteriza- 
tion for later. Another visit to this 
world and its characters may be worth- 
while, in the next book. 

The first 20 percent of Steven R. 
Boyett and Ken Mitchroney’s unusual 
new portal fantasy, fata morgana 
(BLACKSTONE, $26.99), feels a bit like the 
movie “Stand by Me,” except starring 
grown men who only talk like pu- 
bescent boys and set during World 
War II instead of the 1950s. Amid har- 


rowing yet realistic descriptions of flak 
fields and how to successfully arm 
8,000-pound bombs, readers are 
treated to a loving character study of 
the crew of the Fata Morgana, a B-17 
bomber about to face its first combat 
mission. There’s Farley, the captain, a 
no-nonsense fellow who is neverthe- 
less haunted by visions of a mysterious 
woman; he has her painted onto the 
bomber, pinup style. There’s also 
Broben, the chain-smoking co-pilot; 
Boney, the nimble bombardier; Martin 
Proud Horse, the Lakota ball gunner; 
and more — all of them wisecracking, 
scared young soldiers just hoping to 
make it through the Big One intact. 

The story’s pace between missions is 
as leisurely as a coming-of-age journey. 
There’s even a lengthy digression for 
the tale of Martin’s previous, fateful 
posting aboard the 111 Wind, whose 
namers clearly never heard of an 
omen. It’s a good campfire story. 

And then the whole thing pulls a 
one-eighty. During a run over 
Zennhausen, the bomber passes 
through a strange portal in the air. 
Germany is gone; World War II is 
gone; the world as they know it is 
gone. The crew finds that they’ve been 
hurtled hundreds of years into the 


future, long after their war spiraled 
into a planet-wide conflagration that 
wiped out all life except within an 
enormous impact crater. At the bottom 
of this crater, two high-tech societies 
remain, eking out a doomed existence 
— and here Farley meets the literal 
woman of his dreams, a perfect match 
for the cheesecake image drawn on the 
nose of his bomber. Even the writing 
style changes for these chapters, be- 
coming less nostalgic and more didac- 
tic. It’s all a bit schizoid. And for a 
time, what had been a beautiful story 
teeters on the brink of H. G. Wellsian 
cliche, with Farley falling in love and 
the Fata Morgana somehow becoming 
the key to defeating far more advanced 
technology. 

Fortunately this segment of the 
story turns out to be a clever feint. 
Boyett and Mitchroney have the sense 
to forgo Hollywood predictability, so 
the ending’s perfect. A worthy adven- 
ture. 


N. K Jemisin won a 2016 Hugo Award 
for her novel “ The Fifth Season,” the 
first of a trilogy that will conclude next 
month with <( The Stone Sky” Her 
column on science fiction and fantasy 
appears six times a year. 
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The biographer and consulting 
producer of Amazon’s “ The Last Ty- 
coon ” might have been a doctor — if 
only that didn’t require courses in biol- 
ogy ; physics and organic chemistry. Oh 
. . . and med school. 

What books are on your night stand 
now? 

Because they stimulate more than they 
sedate, I have no books on my night 
stand; but a big rolling table in my 
office groans with my current reading 
— much of which pertains to my latest 
work, a biography of Thurgood Mar- 
shall. Atop the stacks right now are: 
the Library of America’s bounteous 
two-volume Harlem Renaissance an- 
thology (featuring Claude McKay, 
Jessie Redmon Fauset and Arna Bon- 
temps, among others) ; the always 
compelling Frances Fitzgerald’s “The 
Evangelicals” ; Michael Eric Dyson’s 
“Tears We Cannot Stop”; Tracy K. 
Smith’s “Ordinary Light”; and Peter H. 
Wood’s groundbreaking “Black Major- 
ity,” a study of Negro life in colonial 
South Carolina. 

What’s the last great book you read? 

I recently read, for the first time, 
Langston Hughes’s “Not Without 
Laughter,” an eye-opening portrait of 
the artist as a young black man in the 
Midwest; and it’s as American as 
“Look Homeward, Angel.” 

What makes a good biography? 

Which writers to you best exemplify 
the form? 

It’s not enough simply to gather facts; 
like a novel, a good biography must tell 
a story — with insights into character, 
a driving narrative and lively prose. 
David McCullough, Doris Kearns 
Goodwin, Robert Caro, Edmund Mor- 
ris, Ron Chernow and Jon Meacham 
are among my favorite practitioners 
today, along with T. J. Stiles and David 
Michaelis. Carlos Baker’s biography of 
Hemingway has served as my model 
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since Princeton, where he mentored 
me. Beyond our shores, Michael Hol- 
royd is the only biographer I have ever 
envied, as he got to spend close to two 
decades rolling around in the papers of 
George Bernard Shaw — producing a 
magnificent trilogy in the end. And 
nobody has influenced me more than 
Richard Holmes, with his exemplary 
biography of Shelley and even more 
with his memoirs, “Footsteps” and 
“Sidetracks,” which recount his adven- 
tures as a Romantic biographer. 

How do you organize your books? 

Very carefully. My office houses only 
nonfiction: The shelves of one long 
wall contain literary biographies, 
arranged alphabetically by subject; 
another wall holds history, arranged 
chronologically; other bays have sec- 
tions on law, travel, art history and 
reference books. Another room hosts 
Hollywood biographies and histories, 
shelved alphabetically by subject; and 
another (smaller) room has fiction, 
alphabetically by author. Poetry (by 
author) rests in the bedroom. 

What book might people be surprised 
to find on your shelves? 

Gray’s Anatomy, which I consult regu- 
larly. I sometimes think I might have 
become a doctor — if only that didn’t 
require courses in biology, physics and 
organic chemistry. Oh . . . and med 


school. (Completing my medical li- 
brary is Gustav Eckstein’s “The Body 
Has a Head,” a humanistic study of the 
human body, written, as Eckstein says, 
for “anyone who owns one.”) 

Who is your favorite fictional hero or 
heroine? Antihero or villain? 

Since age 15, 1 have lived under the 
spell of the Ingenious Gentleman Don 
Quixote de la Mancha. I don’t do 
antiheroes. 

What kind of reader were you as a 
child? Which childhood books and 
authors stick with you most? 

I guess this reveals a life-path with few 
detours, but the first books that spoke 
to me were the Landmark books, that 
inspirational series of biographies for 
young readers. No. 1 in the collection 
was Christopher Columbus; and while 
my elementary-school mates had their 
Hardy Boys and Tom Swift, at age 8, 1 
started blazing through the lives of 
Jefferson and Lincoln and Edison and 
the Wright brothers. Only years later 
did I come to recognize that these 
books were written by the likes of 
Quentin Reynolds and John Gunther 
and MacKinlay Kantor. I also veered 
into “historical fiction” with Robert 
Lawson’s “Ben and Me,” a portrait of 
Franklin (as narrated by his Good 
Mouse Amos), “Mr. Revere and I” (as 
revealed by his horse), “Captain Kidd’s 
Cat.” (You get the idea.) And I think I 
can still recite several poems from 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Child’s 
Garden of Verses.” 

Disappointing, overrated, just not 
good: What book did you feel you 
were supposed to like, and didn’t? Do 
you remember the last book you put 
down without finishing? 

“The Catcher in the Rye.” I don’t want 
to sound like a “phony,” but I didn’t like 
it when I was 16; and I didn’t like it 
when I picked it up again 50 years 
later . . . and couldn’t finish it. 
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21 

22 

23 

24 


26 

27 

29 


30 

31 

34 

36 

37 
39 


40 

41 

42 

44 

47 

48 

49 


Across 

Relieves 

“You !” 

Noted brand 
once owned by a 
utopian colony in 
Iowa 

Theodore, for 
one 

Display no talent 
for 

Like boots 
Deadliness 
Make lots of 
people stop in 
their tracks? 
Heartbeat 
Bite stopper 
When Juno 
Beach was 
attacked 
Herb in absinthe 
Be watchfully 
ever-present 
Flub 

Obtain through 
trickery 
Roughly equal 
“Austin Powers: 
The Spy Who 
Shagged Me,” 
e.g. 

Demanding 
One of the 
singing 
Carpenters 
Unnecessary 
extras that don’t 
cost much? 

One may be 
circular 
Neighbor of 
Turkey 

Did some farm 

work 

Sharp 


50 Lugosi of film 
fame 

51 Cry of Pontius 
Pilate 

53 Company behind 
the Falcon 9 
launch vehicle 

56 Grad student 
headaches 

57 Ancient Greek 
vessel 

59 Diamond stat 

60 Mountain in the 
logo of Yerevan 
State University 

61 Sweetheart, in 
slang 

63 Brother who’s a 
criminal? 

67 Subject of 
the photo 
“Guerrillero 
Heroico” 

68 Trembling, say 

70 Friend of Huck 

71 Hectic scramble 

73 Cirrus clouds, 
e.g. 

74 King of the 
Titans, in Greek 
legend 

77 Movie starring 
Michael J. Fox as 
a lycanthrope 

80 French press 
alternative 

81 Look ecstatic 

82 Neighbors 

84 How Bilbo 
Baggins traveled 

85 Currency 
with notes in 
denominations 
of 1,000, 5,000 
and 10,000 


86 Annoy actors 
Keaton and 
Crabbe? 

89 Clog clearer 

90 On again 

91 Green 

92 Scotland’s 

Islands 

93 Doomed 

96 Soprano Fleming 

97 Cold treat eaten 
with a spoon 

98 Strapped, say 

99 relative 

100 Boris Pasternak 

heroine 

102 Org. that might 
come pounding 
at the door 

105 Safety worry? 

108 Home to some 
flying monkeys 

111 Heals 

112 “Am I the only 
one thinking this 
...?” 

113 Hollywood 
resident, e.g. 

114 Said “C-O-L-O- 
U-R,” e.g. 

115 Kind of acting 

116 Made fun of 
mercilessly 

Down 

1 Doesn’t just sit 
there 

2 Flat, e.g. 

3 With 44-Down, 
half-dozen real 
estate agents? 

4 Longtime news 
inits. 

5 “Breaking Bad” 
channel 


Solution to puzzle of July 1-2 
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6 One escorting 

7 Log 

8 Terrier named 
after a Scottish 
island 

9 Real pal, for 
short 

10 Bit of jewelry 
with a pendant 

1 1 Attached with a 
knot at the end 

12 Not nebulous 

13 Nebulous 

14 Downed 

15 Climbs 

16 sauce 

(macaroni 
and cheese 
ingredient) 

17 Word after sing 
or string 

18 Post on a 
banister 

19 Perplex 

25 Off the beaten 
path 

28 Plain dwelling? 


32 Part of a 
concert that 
many people 
impatiently sit 
through 

33 Moving vehicle 

35 Some 
infrastructure 

36 Name for a cat 

37 Depression Era 
refugee 

38 Stash hunter 

39 Hebrew name 
that means “his 
peace” 

40 Annotation on 
Santa’s list 

42 About which you 
might ask “One 
lump or two?” 

43 Theme in “To Kill 
a Mockingbird” 

44 See 3-Down 

45 Name on the 
Saudi flag 

46 Refuse 

48 Not engaged 

50 It has two cups 

52 LP players 

54 Teaser 


55 -Bakr 

81 

(father-in-law of 

Muhammad) 

83 

56 Like Mork 

86 

58 Put in a crypt 

87 

60 Aconcagua’s 

88 

range 

61 Like most 

89 

Judd Apatow 

90 

comedies 

62 In flames 

92 

64 One may be 

polyatomic 

93 

65 Ripe 

66 “Golden Boy” 

94 

playwright 

95 

69 Pokemon Go, for 

96 

one 

97 

72 Posh 

99 

74 Yogurtlike 

beverage 

101 

75 Whole lot 

103 

76 “Gymnopedies” 

composer 

104 

78 Africa’s 

106 

Chad 

79 James who wrote 

107 

the best seller 

109 

“A Million Little 

Pieces” 

110 


City next to 
Gulfport 
Cut at a slant 
Selfish demand 
Discover 
City on the 
Italian Riviera 
Sign of a hit 
What jets may 
do midair 
Word often said 
to lack a rhyme 
Contents of 
drives 

Do better than 

Mother-of-pearl 

Size again 

Candid 

Nasdaq 

alternative 

“C’est la vie!” 

Paleontologist’s 

find 

Polo brand 
Cook who’s 
entrepreneurial 

talks 

It might get your 
feet wet 
Stadium cry 
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At right, Sean 
Brock holding his 
daily medications, 
and below, at home 
with his girlfriend, 
Adi Noe, and 
French bulldog, 
Ruby. 
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A chef turns 
down the heat 


CHEF, FROM PAGE 14 

health for chefs, their staffs and their 
relatives at the Atlanta Food & Wine 
Festival in June. The restaurateurs 
Scott Crawford and Steve Palmer set up 
a “chill space” at the festival as part of 
Ben’s Friends, an addiction support 
group named after a mutual friend who 
committed suicide. 

The festival was the first one Mr. 
Brock had attended sober. He hosted a 
ham and bourbon seminar with the Ken- 
tucky distillers Preston Van Winkle and 
Drew Kulsveen. Not one of the 60 people 
who attended asked him why he wasn’t 
drinking. Later, he went upstairs to the 
chill space. “It was the safest I’ve ever 
felt,” he said. 

Over lunch in Atlanta the next day, Mr. 
Brock said he hoped the intervention 
was a final piece of punctuation on years 
of extreme highs and lows. 

He grew up in rural Virginia with a fa- 
ther who worked overtime hauling coal 
and a mother who read Gourmet maga- 
zine. He was 11 when his dad died of a 
heart attack; he watched it happen, 
something he didn’t even tell Ms. Noe 
until recently. 

By age 15, he was working in a restau- 
rant. “I found a place to hide in the 
shadows,” he said. “I found a place 
where I was safe, I was secure and sur- 
rounded by people just like me. I didn’t 
leave.” 

There is another curveball thrown in 
Mr. Brock’s story. In January 2014, while 
holed up in his Nashville apartment 
nursing a kneecap he had smashed in a 
fall on the ice, he woke with double vi- 
sion. His eyelids wouldn’t behave. One 
would droop while the other would pop 
open. 

His vision became so bad that he 
couldn’t drive, and had to bend over to 
see the food he was cooking. After a year 
and a half of tests and several brutal eye 
surgeries, he was given a diagnosis of 
myasthenia gravis, a rare autoimmune 
disease that interferes with the way 
nerves and muscles communicate. At its 
worst, it can take away the ability to 
swallow and, eventually, breathe. At 
best, it might go into remission. 

Managing the symptoms requires 
rest and a drug cocktail that includes the 
steroid prednisone. Mr. Brock didn’t rest 
much. Feeling more creative than he 
had in a couple of years, he threw him- 
self into remaking McCrady’s as a dual 
restaurant, with a high-end American 
tavern on one side and his boutique ex- 
perimental dining counter on the other. 

With Ms. Noe watching over him, he 
tried to slow down and drink less. He 
preached the virtues of rest and gluten- 
free eating. He said he wanted to be- 
come an advocate for research into his 
disease and for a more balanced ap- 
proach to restaurant work. 

Mr. Brock told it all to a writer for GQ 
magazine, hoping for an article about 
the opening of his new restaurants and 
the toll that stress can take on a chef. In- 
stead the profile, published last Novem- 
ber, was, at least to those around him, an 
excruciating look at an ego-driven man 
still drinking, obsessing and lashing out. 

“He had lost his ability to see himself,” 
said Patty Bundy, a marriage and family 
therapist in Roanoke, Va., whose daugh- 
ter, Melany Robinson, is Mr. Brock’s 
publicist and was one of the architects of 
his intervention. Ms. Noe, an executive 
director for Ms. Robinson’s public rela- 
tions company, confided frequently in 
Dr. Bundy. 

“The article made it clear he was 
springing leaks all over the place,” Dr. 


Bundy said. “There’s nothing that goes 
well as the ship’s going down.” 

Fights at home became so frequent 
that neither he nor Ms. Noe could re- 
member what it was like not to be in con- 
flict. She would go to bed and he would 
rummage around his bourbon col- 
lection, drinking and staring at the wall 
until he could sleep. 

At work, he was moody and demand- 
ing. He punched walls. One day, he went 
to plate a dish and realized he couldn’t 
make his hand move properly. “I threw 
the spoon down and panicked,” he said. 

“You get angry, and that anger just 
builds and builds into rage, and you hurt 
a lot of people around you,” he said. 
“You’re just trying to survive. You’re 
gasping for air.” 

Then the disease started to move to 
his throat. His vision was becoming so 
bad that he couldn’t make breakfast. In 
January, he went to the Smoky Moun- 
tains resort Blackberry Farm for a 
Southern Foodways Alliance meeting. 
The people who knew him well could see 
he was in trouble. 

When it was over, he checked into a 
Nashville hotel just to be alone. Mean- 
while, people who saw him at Black- 
berry Farm called Ms. Robinson. She 
and Ms. Noe decided it was finally time 
to act, and with Dr. Bundy’s help, they 
planned their intervention. 

David Howard, president of the 
Neighborhood Dining Group, whose 
portfolio includes Husk, McCrady’s and 
Minero, was an essential part of the 
plan. He is Mr. Brock’s business partner 
but also, after 11 years together, a father 
figure. He helped clear Mr. Brock’s 
schedule for 45 days and pay for the trip 
to the Meadows. 

“In a short period of time, he’s gone 
from a young guy from a little town in 
Virginia to a point where he can’t walk 
down the street in Charleston or New 
York without someone identifying him,” 
he said. “That’s a blessing and a burden, 
and requires you to always be on point. 
With that comes addiction.” 

Mr. Brock’s rebirth, as he calls it, 
could help change an industry that has 
always demanded too much. 

Before he returned to Nashville in 
March, he made sure that Ms. Noe had 
moved his precious bourbon collection 
to the garage. There was so much that 
she had to spread the work out over a 
week, being careful not to damage bot- 
tles that could command thousands of 
dollars apiece. 

Mr. Brock sold them all and used 
some of the cash to buy a black 1969 
Plymouth Road Runner on eBay. “I’ve 
wanted that car since I was a little kid,” 
he said. “My garage used to be full of 
bourbon. Now there’s my childhood ob- 
session.” 

No one around him doubts that there 
are tests to come even though the dou- 
ble vision is at bay, he is taking less 
medicine, and his head is clear. Though 
he has slowed down, the projects are 
stacking up. In coming months, he and 
Mr. Howard plan to open Husks in 
Greenville, S.C., and Savannah, Ga. A 
major television project is in the works. 

Mr. Brock is an official ambassador 
for the Myasthenia Gravis Foundation 
and is planning a series of fund-raising 
dinners with chefs who have won Mi- 
chelin stars. He has joined the board of 
the Heirloom Foundation, which aims to 
help restaurant workers with mental 
health issues. 

Mostly he plans to enjoy his freedom. 

“Surrendering,” he said, “is the great- 
est feeling on the face of the planet.” 
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Mr. Brock at Husk, 
left, and in the 
restaurant’s 
kitchen. Bottom 
left, Patty Bundy, 
the therapist who 
helped facilitate 
Mr. Brock’s recov- 
ery, and right, Kat 
Kinsman, who 
created the web- 
site Chefs With 
Issues. 
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Dressed 
to impress 


BY ELIZABETH PATON 

The workmanship of couture encom- 
passes the high jewelry houses, which 
have their own ateliers and trends, and 
whose presentations peppered the 
week. As to what those trends were (be- 
sides dazzling gems), look to nature. 

At Christian Dior, Victoire de Castel- 
lane, the house’s creative director of fine 
jewelry, was inspired by the kaleido- 
scope of colors in the gardens at Ver- 
sailles, and more explicitly by the inter- 
play between architectural forms and 
the rambling botanical world. The gar- 
den paths found form in trellis shapes 
decked with garlands of multicolored 
sapphires or diamond-encrusted 
sprays, like the water jetting from the fa- 



Top, Chaumet’s 
Aria Passionata 
necklace high- 
lights oval-cut 
rhodolite garnets 
and rubies; left, 
Corona earrings 
by Giampiero 
Bodino, with 
sapphires, 
emeralds and fire 
opals; center top, 
Chanel’s Summer 
Cruise cuff, set 
with a 2-carat 
Fancy Intense 
Yellow diamond; 
center bottom, the 
Baleine Poetique 
clip by Van Cleef & 
Arpels in sap- 
phires and black 
spinels; and the 
Flocon Imperial 
necklace by 
Boucheron, rock 
crystal and pave 
diamonds. 
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mous fountains of Versailles, all to ac- 
cent ears, wrists and throats. 

Le Secret, a collection from Van Cleef 
& Arpels, was more focused on what lies 
beneath. Marguerite d’Amour, a dia- 
mond daisy-shaped clip accented with 
pink and orange spinels, had yellow- 
gold petals that can be reversed to dis- 
play amorous declarations, while the 
Baleine Poetique clip, a blinking whale 
of sapphires, black spinels and white 
mother-of-pearl, had a fin that, when 
touched, opened the creature’s mouth to 
reveal a lost sailing ship. 

In its Sunlight Journey collection, in- 
spired the Amalfi Coast of Italy, Piaget 
offered hammered gold bracelets glis- 
tening with rubies, reminiscent of sun- 
sets, or in necklaces with shivering tas- 
sels of sapphires and white diamonds, 
designed to mirror waves crashing on a 
cliff. 


The Milanese jeweler Giampiero Bod- 
ino also looked to the Italian coastline in 
his Mediterranea collection, including a 
dramatic evening necklace that com- 
bined the fiery hues of opals, amethysts, 
yellow beryls and pink diamonds with 
almost 170 carats of rubellite in seven 
hanging beads. 

Boucheron headed to Russia, home to 
some of the maison’s earliest and most 
loyal clients, for its Hiver Imperial col- 
lection. The standout Flocon Imperial 
necklace, from the snowflake-inspired 
Lumiere de Nuit theme, took 2,700 hours 
to make — there is an intricate diamond 
pave on its rock crystal shards (a favor- 
ite material of the house’s creative direc- 
tor, Claire Choisne). And the necklace 
can be separated into seven wearable 
pieces. The Baikal collar of pearls, with 
a 78-carat aquamarine at its heart repre- 
senting that famous Siberian lake, 


sparkled amid the mountains of fake 
snow piled in its presentation site dur- 
ing the height of the Parisian summer. 

There also were houses where the 
sheer joie de vivre of man triumphed. Or 
woman. It was all on deck at Chanel, 
which found its inspiration in the Flying 
Cloud, a yacht owned by Hugh 
Grosvenor, the second Duke of West- 
minster, a onetime amour of Coco 
Chanel. This set sail in a 65-piece smor- 
gasbord of ocean tropes: Think sailors’ 
tattoos, anchors and knotted ropes, 
waves and officer’s uniforms, glam- 
orizing the most everyday elements of a 
life lived at sea. 

Chaumet created 41 pieces celebrat- 
ing parties — or more specifically four 
black-tie gatherings with classical mu- 
sic at their hearts. In honor of the 
Glyndebourne opera festival in Britain, 
where guests picnic on the lawns of the 


stately home before performances, the 
Pastorale Anglaise group included bow- 
shaped brooches and necklaces with 
sapphires, diamonds and Colombian 
emeralds combined in a quirky tartan 
pattern. Another, Aria Passionata, in- 
spired by La Scala in Milan, used 
Burmese pigeon-blood rubies to evoke 
the Italian opera theater, with a ring and 
necklaces trimmed in gold that fanned 
out like the folds in a stage curtain. 

On the subject of showmanship, there 
were houses that simply let the stones 
do the talking; Moussaieff, with its sor- 
bet-hued designs in golf-ball-size rocks, 
and Nirav Modi, the Mumbai-based de- 
signer, who produced an Electric Green 
ring with a rare Tanzanian kornerupine 
at the heart of a dome-like silhouette, 
surrounded by clusters of white dia- 
monds. It was hard not to reach out and 
touch. 


Lunch 

at Valentinos 


BY VANESSA FRIEDMAN 

There is something almost cinematic 
about Chateau de Wideville, the 17th- 
century residence outside Paris that is 
the country retreat of Valentino Gara- 
vani and his business partner, Giancarlo 
Giammetti, with its verdant lawns 
(mowed in perfect strips in contrasting 
directions to create a two-tone effect), 
storied past and black-suited golf-cart 
drivers. So it made sense that the two 
owners would host a post-couture- week 
lunch there for Sofia Coppola, in honor of 
her recent best-director prize at Cannes. 

The trio got to know one another last 
year while working on a production of 
“La Traviata” at the Teatro dell’Opera Di 
Roma. (Ms. Coppola directed; Mr. Gara- 
vani did the costumes.) 

Mr. Garavani said their friendship 
was “a beautiful relationship,” and he 
wanted to celebrate it in a casual way. 
Relatively speaking. 

Alongside Ms. Coppola’s parents, 
Francis Ford Coppola and Eleanor Cop- 
pola, and friends from New York who 
had joined the director in Europe for a 
getaway, the guests included a smatter- 
ing of fashion people as well as the ac- 
tress Brie Larson; her fiance, the musi- 
cian Alex Greenwald; the decorator 
Jacques Grange, and Marisa Berenson. 

Though lunch was to have been 
served on one of the lawns, a morning 
thunderstorm cast a cloud over the idea, 
so they moved the party into a “sort of 
family room” in an outbuilding, replac- 
ing what Mr. Giammetti said were “huge 
armchairs and televisions and things” 
with round tables covered in blue-and- 
white cloth to match the china. 

At Mr. Garavani’s seat, hiding under 
the tablecloth, was a pug. “I am the only 
one who will feed him from the table,” 
the designer confided, “so he always 
comes to me.” Perched next to him, Ms. 
Coppola said she loved “an Old World ta- 
ble: It’s formal, but there’s so much 
warmth at the same time.” 

This turned out to be something of a 
shared passion. Not long ago Mr. Gara- 
vani published a book titled “At the 
Emperor’s Table,” full of recipes and ta- 
ble settings, and as it happens Ms. Cop- 
pola is doing a how-to book on entertain- 
ing with her friend Laurent Buttazzoni, 
an architect and designer who was also 
at the lunch. In the book she asks ques- 
tions about dinner parties and he an- 
swers. Rizzoli will be the publisher. 

“My dream is to have my own china 
room,” Ms. Coppola said. 
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At his home, Valentino Garavani, second 
from right, and Sofia Coppola, center. 
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REAL ESTATE 


WEEKEND 


Penthouse 
in booming city 


House Hunting In . . . 

Frankfurt 


BY LISA PREVOST 

A TWO-BEDROOM PENTHOUSE IN 

CENTRAL FRANKFURT 

$2.67 MILLION (2.39 MILLION EUROS) 

This fourth-floor penthouse is centrally 
located in the Westend neighborhood of 
Frankfurt. It has about 280 square me- 
ters, or 3,000 square feet, of living space 
across two levels and is one of 10 apart- 
ments in a building a short walk from 
the financial district, said Dagmar Kurz 
of Peters & Peters Sotheby’s Interna- 
tional Realty, the listing agency. 

The penthouse is reached with a key- 
operated elevator that opens directly 
into the loft-like living area from within 
a cube-shaped bookshelf structure. The 
airy space has 4.6-meter, or 15-foot, ceil- 
ings and is surrounded by windows, 
with glass doors at one end that open 
onto a large terrace. 

Cabinets and appliances in the indus- 
trial-style kitchen are all stainless steel. 
While most of the living space has par- 
quet floors, the kitchen has floors of pol- 
ished concrete that extend toward the 
terrace, defining the dining area. 

Both bedrooms are on the main floor, 
each with its own bath. The master 
suite’s spacious bath has black slate 
floors, double sinks, a soaking tub and a 
sauna with a private balcony; there is 
also a dressing room. A concrete stair- 
case that appears to float above the floor 
in the main living area leads to an upper- 
level office with skylights and a storage 
room. 

The owners are art collectors, and the 
unit has spotlights and other lighting de- 
signed to emphasize their collection, 
Ms. Kurz said. It also has automated 
shades and a wood-burning fireplace. A 
parking space in the garage is included. 

Westend, a residential area with some 
of the city’s most expensive develop- 
ments, is so well known in Frankfurt 
that it is “nearly a brand,” said Olivier 
Peters, the listing agency’s managing 
director. This building is close to the 
five-star Grandhotel Hessischer Hof, 
the Festhalle Frankfurt exhibition and 
concert hall, several parks and numer- 
ous restaurants. Frankfurt Airport is 
about a 25-minute drive. 

MARKET OVERVIEW 

As a major financial center and home to 
the European Central Bank, Frankfurt 
has undergone considerable growth in 
recent years. The current population of 
about 730,000 is expected to increase to 
about 764,000 by 2020, according to a 
housing market report published in Jan- 
uary by Deutsche Bank, and the sur- 
rounding urban area has a population of 
more than two million. 

That population growth, combined 
with the country’s booming economy 
and the city’s limited supply of housing 
relative to the demand, is driving Frank- 
furt’s real estate prices up, although 
they are still lower than those in other 


major German cities. Between 2009 and 
2016, prices of existing apartments in 
Frankfurt rose 40 percent, the report 
noted, compared with increases of more 
than 60 percent in Munich and more 
than 90 percent in Berlin. 

But in 2016, single-family home prices 
in Frankfurt rose nearly 12 percent and 
apartment prices about 10 percent, an 
increase the report attributed in part to 
anticipated relocations from Britain, af- 
ter Britain’s vote to leave the European 
Union. 

Frankfurt’s housing supply is con- 
strained by a lack of available land for 
development and local antipathy to- 
ward large-scale construction projects, 
the report said. 

Even so, eight to 10 high-rise res- 
idential towers are likely to go on the 
market over the next couple of years, 
said David Schmitt, an executive part- 
ner in the Frankfurt office of Engel & 
Volkers real estate. 

Recent price increases, he said, mean 
that a four-bedroom single-family home 
with a small garden — and “if you’re 
lucky, a nanny room” — now goes for 
about 2.4 million euros (or $2.7 million), 
up from about €1.6 million (or $1.8 mil- 
lion) a few years ago. During the same 
period, the price per square meter for 
apartments has risen from about €5,000 
to €8,000 euros, he added, and newer 
buildings can command as much as 
€12,000 euros a square meter. Among 
the neighborhoods with the highest 
home prices are Westend, the East End 
(site of the new European Central Bank) 
and the Diplomatic Quarter. 

WHO BUYS IN FRANKFURT 

While the financial crisis slowed the real 
estate market from 2009 through 2011, 
by 2012 foreign buyers were beginning 
to take notice of Frankfurt’s competitive 
prices, Mr. Peters said: “It was consid- 
ered a safe haven, and property prices 
were cheap, compared to other major 
markets.” 

Most foreign buyers in Frankfurt are 
from Europe, China or Middle Eastern 
countries, Mr. Schmitt said. They are 
drawn by the strong economy, he added, 
as well as Frankfurt Airport, a major in- 
ternational hub and the country’s busi- 
est airport, which makes the city easily 
accessible. 

BUYING BASICS 

There are no restrictions on foreign 
buyers in Germany, apart from the re- 
quirement that the buyer have a Ger- 
man bank account. As Mr. Schmitt put it, 
“You cannot fly in with a suitcase full of 
money.” 

Mortgages are available to foreign- 
ers, but usually not for more than half of 
the purchase price, he said, and interest 
rates have been extremely low in recent 
years, at just above 1 percent. 

Transactions must be done by a nota- 
ry; the fee is about 1.5 percent. Some 
buyers hire a lawyer as an added pre- 
caution, but it is not necessary, he said. 
In Frankfurt, however, it is customary 
for the buyer to pay the entire 6 percent 
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Bedrooms are on 
the main floor. The 
staircase leads to 
an office and a 
storage room. The 
apartment is one of 
10 in a building, 
left, that is a short 
walk from the 
financial district. 
Nearby are the 
Festhalle Frankfurt 
exhibition and 
concert hall and 
several parks and 
restaurants. 


commission owed to the real estate 
agent, Ms. Kurz said, rather than split- 
ting it with the seller. 

WEBSITES 

City of Frankfurt: frankfurt.de 
Frankfurt Airport: frankfurt-airport.com 
German tourism site: germany.travel/en 


LANGUAGES AND CURRENCY 

German; euro ($1 = 0.89 euros) 

TAXES AND FEES 

Transfer taxes on real estate transac- 
tions vary from state to state. The rate in 
Frankfurt is 6 percent, at the high end of 
the range, Mr. Schmitt said. 


The annual property tax on this apart- 
ment is around €700, or about $780, Ms. 
Kurz said. 

CONTACT 

Olivier Peters, Sotheby’s International, 

+49-69-23-80-79-30; 

peters-sothebysrealty.de/en 


Even as a neighbor, 
Apple is disruptive 

CUPERTINO, CALIF. 


New campus draws tourists 
and high bids on houses; 
some residents complain 

BY KATHY CHIN LEONG 

Things change when a spaceship comes 
to town. 

Tourists stroll by, whipping out their 
iPhones to get a photo. New businesses 
move in. And real estate prices go up 
even more. 

Apple’s new home in Cupertino — the 
centerpiece a $5 billion, four-story, 2.8 
million-square-foot ring that can be seen 
from space and that locals call the 
spaceship — is still getting some final 
touches, and employees have just 
started to trickle in. The full squadron, 
about 12,000 people, will arrive in sev- 
eral months. 

But the development of the headquar- 
ters, a 175-acre area officially called Ap- 
ple Park, has already helped transform 
the surrounding area. 

In Sunnyvale, a town just across the 
street, 95 development projects are in 
the planning stages. The city manager, 
Deanna J. Santana, said she had never 
seen such action before. In Cupertino, a 
living and dining complex called Main 
Street Cupertino opened in early 2016. 
This downtown enclave includes the 
Lofts, a 120-unit apartment community 
opening this fall, small shops and nu- 
merous restaurants and cafes. 

Other local businesses are gearing up 
in anticipation. A Residence Inn at Main 
Street Cupertino, expected to open in 
September, has been slightly 
customized to meet the needs of Apple 
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employees. Guests will have access to 
Macs and high-speed internet connec- 
tions, said Mark Lynn, a partner with 
Sand Hill Hotel Management, which op- 
erates the hotel and consulted with Ap- 
ple about what its employees need. 

“All the things we have, lined up with 
what they needed,” Mr. Lynn said. 
“They will represent a large part of our 
business.” 

Tech companies are nothing new for 
Cupertino. Apple has called the city 
home for decades, and Hewlett-Packard 
had a campus in Apple’s new spot, em- 
ploying 9,000 people. The surrounding 
towns have been remade as well in the 
last decade, as giant tech companies 
have transformed Silicon Valley’s real 
estate into some of the most expensive 
in the country. 

But city officials and residents say 
Apple Park is like nothing they’ve seen 
before. It is even bringing tourists. 

Onlookers snap pictures of the 
spaceship from the streets. TV 
helicopters circle above. Amateur pho- 
tographers ask residents if they can 
stand in driveways to operate their 
drones, hoping to get a closer look. 

“I just say, ‘Hey, go ahead,’ ” said Ron 
Nielsen, who lives in Birdland, a Sunny- 
vale neighborhood across the street 
from the spaceship. “Why not?” 

Drone operators want that coveted 
aerial shot while pedestrians want to get 
an eyeful of the curved glass building 
before the headquarters become hidden 
by a man-made forest. 

The campus is one of the last major 
projects started by Steven P. Jobs, the 
visionary co-founder of Apple, who died 
six years ago. Just a few months before 
his death, he went before the Cupertino 
City Council and laid out his vision for a 
futuristic circular house of glass that 
would foster creativity and collabora- 
tion. Two years later, the Council unani- 
mously approved the plans. 

The main center features the 
spaceship ring, the Steve Jobs Theater, 
a 100,000-square-foot gym and a visitor 
center in a woodland setting with two 
miles of running and walking paths. An 


orchard, a meadow and a pond are in- 
side the ring. 

The entire project shows off Apple’s 
obsession with detail. The custom win- 
dows were made in Germany and are 
considered the world’s largest panels of 
curved glass. One pair of glass doors is 
92 feet high. The finish on the under- 
ground concrete garage, said David 
Brandt, Cupertino’s city manager, is so 
shiny it is almost like glass. 

“Mind-blowing, mind-blowing, mind- 
blowing,” the mayor, Savita Vaid- 
hyanathan, said about her visit to the 
site. “I saw the underground 1,000-seat 
theater and the carbon-fiber roof. The 
roof was made in Dubai, and it was 
transported and assembled here. I love 
that it’s here and that I can brag about 
it.” 

Many of the public views will soon be 
going away. Apple Park will eventually 
have 9,000 trees, filling in much of the 
big open spaces. The public will have ac- 
cess to the visitor center, with a cafe, a 
store and rooftop observation area. 

“It will be a separate glass structure 
and be set in an old-growth olive tree 


grove,” said Dan Whisenhunt, Apple’s 
vice president of real estate and devel- 
opment. 

Not all of these changes have thrilled 
everyone. Residents of Birdland, an 877- 
home neighborhood, have been particu- 
larly vocal. They have complained about 
construction rigs that beep and rumble 
along major streets in the early morn- 
ing, unpredictable road closings, un- 
sightly green-sheeted barriers and con- 
struction potholes that puncture tires. 

When her car was covered with con- 
struction dust, Sheri Nielsen, Mr. 
Nielsen’s wife, contacted Apple. The 
company sent carwash certificates. 

Mr. Whisenhunt said the company 
strove to answer every complaint it re- 
ceived, “and if the issue is serious 
enough, I will personally visit to see 
what is going on.” 

In the design phase, he said, Apple 
hosted more than 110 community gather- 
ings for feedback. Birdland was ad- 
dressed in late 2012 and early 2013 and 
was given information about what 
would be happening over the next three 
years of construction. Apple published 


community mailers five times and sent 
them to 26,000 households. 

Homestead Road, the thoroughfare 
that separates Apple Park from Bird- 
land, became a subject of debate. Cuper- 
tino officials wanted to construct a tree- 
lined median to calm traffic. Apple of- 
fered to cover the costs. 

But homeowners objected. Residents 
complained that the island would elimi- 
nate one lane, backing up the heavy traf- 
fic even more. When 20 or so neighbors 
approached a Sunnyvale town meeting 
in solidarity, the city ended up siding 
with the residents. 

The price of property in the neighbor- 
hood has also become a source of some 
worry. Sunnyvale and Cupertino, like 
many other Silicon Valley towns, have 
had an extended real estate boom as the 
tech industry has expanded. Prices in 
the area really started to rise, real estate 
agents and residents said, after Apple 
released its plans. 

Since Apple said it was moving into 
the former Hewlett-Packard site, prices 
have moved up 15 to 20 percent year af- 
ter year, said Art Maryon, a local real es- 
tate agent. A three-bedroom, two-bath- 
room, 1,400-square-foot ranch-style 
house that cost $750,000 in 2011 has dou- 
bled in price. Bidders usually offer 20 to 
25 percent over the asking price. 

Birdland is already drawing Apple 
employees, replacing homeowners who 
have cashed out to move to quieter re- 
gions. Those who remain are realizing 
that life will not be the same when all 
12,000 of the Apple workers go in and 
come out on a daily basis. People in the 
neighborhood dread the increased traf- 
fic and expect workers to park in front of 
their homes since there will not be 
enough spaces in the company garage 
to accommodate all employees. 

Apple’s answers to concerned 
residents will continue, Mr. Whisenhunt 
said. 

“When you tell people what is upcom- 
ing, some of the anxiety they have calms 
down a lot,” he said. 

And yet, he acknowledged, “you don’t 
make everyone happy.” 


Apple’s future 
headquarters, 
called the 
spaceship by 
local people. 

The company 
held more than 
110 gatherings 
for feedback from 
its California 
neighbors. 
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TRAVEL 


As locals depart, 
its time to rush in 


Glittering waterways, green parks 
and night life aplenty await visitors 
during the long days of summer 

36 Hours 

Stockholm 


Noa, an aromatic pecan-mud-cake im- 
perial stout. Prefer to talk terroir? Then 
head to Folii, a new wine-centric bar 
opened in January by Beatrice Becher 
and Jonas Sandberg, two of Sweden’s 
top sommeliers, where most of the 
multi-page menu is available by the 
glass, including the 2008 Domaine Jean 
Grivot from Burgundy 


BY INGRID K. WILLIAMS 

Every summer, Stockholmers depart 
their city en masse, decamping to coun- 
try cottages as if compelled by instinct, 
just as their city is approaching its peak. 
Don’t follow them. Instead take these 
long days bathed in Nordic light to ex- 
plore the Swedish capital’s pristine na- 
ture — glittering waterways, blooming 
parks — between stops at excellent new 
bars, bakeries and restaurants (confirm 
opening times, because many spots 
close for summer holidays and reopen in 
early August). Even the streets are 
more appealing this time of year, since a 
new initiative has transformed several 
blocks into lively summertime pedestri- 
an zones. And with trendsetting shops, 
cultural gems and night life aplenty, 
Stockholm seems to ask: Why would 
you want to be anywhere else? 


Friday 

First fika 3 p.m. 

Like maypoles at Midsummer or car- 
toons on Christmas Eve, fika — a coffee 
break with something sweet to eat — is a 
touchstone of Swedish culture. Partake 
in the tradition at Bageri Petrus, a bak- 
ery beloved for its back-to-basics goods 
like fresh-from-the-oven karde- 
mummabullar (cardamom buns) that 
many consider the city’s hands-down 
best (25 Swedish kronor, about $2.85). 
Try one with a light-roast coffee from 
Koppi, a roaster in southern Sweden, at 
one of the sidewalk tables outside. 

Top of the hill 5 p.m. 

Walk over to Skinnarviksberget, a rocky 
bluff with views overlooking the island 
of Kungsholmen, to understand why lo- 
cals boast that theirs is the most beauti- 
ful capital in Europe. As the highest 
natural point in the city center, this spot 
is an unparalleled vantage for watching 
boats cruise across the inky waterway 
lined with handsome gabled buildings 
and the stately red-brick City Hall. Far- 
ther east, stroll along the scenic walking 
trail Monteliusvagen for similarly spec- 
tacular across-the-water views of the 
islets of Riddarholmen and Gamla Stan 
(the Old Town). 

Nytorget nibbles 7:30 p.m. 

In April, the self-described “minirestau- 
rang” Bar Agrikultur opened in a prime 
location on the sunny side of Nytorget, 
the epicenter of Sodermalm trendiness. 


Saturday 

Morning loop 9 a m. 

“Djurgardsrundan,” a lap around the 
green city-center island of Djurgarden, 
is how many svelte Stockholmers begin 
their Saturdays. Lace up for a scenic six- 
mile run around the perimeter, or stroll 
the short loop, just over two miles, fol- 
lowing waterfront nature trails into the 
parkland. Rest at Rosendals Tradgard, a 
garden with vegetables and herbs, fields 
of wildflowers, a greenhouse cafe and 
apple orchards offering shade to the 
weary. 

Design redefined 11:30 a.m. 

Still associate Swedish interior design 
with austere minimalism or, worse, 
Ikea? Then absorb the latest trends at 
Dusty Deco, where the eclectic mix in- 
cludes Danish design classics, French 
flea-market finds and modern photogra- 
phy collected by the owner, Edin Memic 
Kjellvertz, on his travels around the 
world. In January a spacious second 
showroom opened in the Ostermalm 
neighborhood with a flower shop in the 
entryway. Inside, admire the more-is- 
more collection of furry 1940s armchairs 
by Axel Einar Hjorth, vintage Moroccan 
rugs and whimsical accessories like a 
palm-tree-shaped table lamp from the 
’70s. 

Food hall 2.0 1 p.m. 

While Stockholm’s food hall, Oster- 
malms Saluhall, is closed for renova- 
tions (scheduled to be completed next 
summer), vendors have been occupying 
a temporary building across the street. 
Locals might tell you, sotto voce, that 
they prefer the spacious new market, a 
destination for its upscale provisions 
and casual restaurants. After browsing, 
take a seat at the seafood specialist Lisa 
Elmqvist to dine on herring with dark 
rye bread and aged Vasterbotten cheese 
(125 kronor) ; gravlax with sweet mus- 
tard sauce (192 kronor) ; and platters of 
lobster, langoustines, shrimp and king 
crab (675 kronor). 

Sculptor and scribe 3 p.m. 

Atop a hill surrounded by parks sits the 
former studio of Carl Eldh, a pre-emi- 
nent sculptor in the first half of the 20 th 
century, whose light-filled atelier and 
sculpture-dotted garden has been pre- 
served as the Carl Eldh Studio Museum 
(admission, 80 kronor). The unusual 
wooden building, designed in 1919 by 



A cafe and green- 
houses at 
Rosendals 
Tradgard on the 
island of Djurgar- 
den. 


There are only about two dozen drop-in 
seats inside, but ample outdoor seating 
exists in summer when the block is 
turned over to pedestrians. Even better 
than the atmosphere is the food: an 
ever-changing menu of snacks and re- 
fined small plates from the chefs behind 
the superb restaurant Agrikultur. Re- 
cent highlights included wild-boar sala- 
mi (65 kronor), white asparagus atop 
soft scrambled eggs flavored with 
roasted hay (110 kronor), grilled veal- 
cheek skewers (100 kronor), and a su- 
perlative bread pudding made from yes- 
terday’s sweet buns with a crackly 
bruleed crust (85 kronor). 

Hops and grapes 10 p.m. 

Have an opinion about the relative 
merits of Mosaic versus Citra hops? 
Then find like-minded company at Om- 
nipollos Hatt, a craft beer bar (and 
pizzeria) with taps dedicated to the 
imaginative brews of Omnipollo, a local 
gypsy brewer making some of the most 
interesting beers in Scandinavia. A cre- 
ative spirit — artistic bottle labels, cos- 
mic bar decor — drives the operation 
and is evident in every brew, from the 
flavorful IPAs to desserty stouts like the 


Ragnar Ostberg (the architect of Stock- 
holm’s City Hall), houses several hun- 
dred sculptures by the artist, including 
many depicting August Strindberg, the 
father of modern Swedish literature. 
Prefer art in written form? Then visit 
the Strindberg Museum (75 kronor) to 
explore the tyrannical writer’s last 
apartment and library, and to learn why 
Eldh, like so many others, was en- 
tranced by the literary titan. 

Dinner duo 7 p.m. 

The chefs Adam Dahlberg and Albin 
Wessman continue to tinker at Adam/ 
Albin, an ambitious restaurant opened 
last year in the same location where the 
pair previously offered lavish supper 
clubs, noodle lunches and cooking 
courses. Here, dinner is now a five- 
course affair: a choose-your-own-ad- 
venture menu with two or three choices 
per course after snacks, which recently 
included fried sweetbreads to dip in cav- 
iar and divine smoked parsley broth 
with tender ribbons of squid. At a com- 
munal table, the meal proceeded with a 
delicate caramelized langoustine ; hand- 
cut tartare beneath white mushrooms; 
garlic-seared scallops in butter sauce 
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with wasabi flowers; and an icy pile of 
lemon-vervain sorbet, frozen coconut 
and creamy corn. Dinner, 895 kronor. 

Cocktail quarter 11p.m. 

Rare is the peppy dive bar that also 
pours great cocktails, but look west of 
Mariatorget, a square on Sodermalm, to 
find precisely that at Paradiso. There’s a 
tropical vibe at this rum-specialist bar, 
thanks in part to the pina coladas made 
with “pineapple, lime, coconut, love, re- 
spect” and Blanca rum (130 kronor). 
Head a few blocks west to Bar Hom- 
mage, whose large wooden doors are 
vestiges of the building’s former life as a 
fire station. At the long zinc bar, locals 
sip cocktails inspired by streets like Up- 
psala’s Akademigatan (near the resting 
place of the botanist Carl Linnaeus), 


which is a floral concoction of mezcal, 
Carpano bianco, bergamot liqueur, rose- 
mary, lime, sugar, lavender bitters and 
egg white (135 kronor). 


Sunday 

Bucolic breakfast 10 a.m. 

Trade brunch in the city for the bucolic 
Swedish scene at Enskedeparkens 
Bageri, a bakery and cafe with a story- 
book location in the southern suburb of 
Enskede. Nestled between a park and 
an equestrian school is the cafe — an old 
gardener’s cottage from the 1700 s 
painted a traditional Falu red — with a 
matching picket fence. Order a break- 
fast sandwich on a sourdough roll or a 
pearl-sugar-topped cinnamon bun and 


find an outdoor table as horses clip-clop 
past. 

Along the water 1 p.m. 

The southern edge of Sodermalm island, 
bordered by the Arstaviken waterway, 
is almost entirely dedicated to the 
pleasures of being outdoors. Begin in 
the community gardens in Eriksdalslun- 
den, where Stockholmers have been 
tending to acres of blooming plots, each 
with its own colorful cottage, since the 
early 1900s. Then stroll west toward 
Tantolunden park along the waterside 
path, past sailing clubs and swimming 
holes, to find food carts, boules courts 
with an al fresco bistro and bar, a small 
beach, swimming piers with a climbing 
wall and bastu (sauna), mini-golf, play- 
grounds and a new legal graffiti wall. 


Omnipollos Hatt, a 
craft beer bar and 
pizzeria in Stock- 
holm. 
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Athens Democracy 
Forum 

September 13-17, 2017 


Solutions for 
a Changing World 


We are at a remarkable crossroads in history, 
where recent events are challenging the arc 
of progress and prosperity, and upending 
fundamental beliefs about globalization, 
international cooperation and the enduring 
nature of democracy. 

The New York Times Athens Democracy 
Forum has never been more urgent, relevant 
or important. This September 13-17, we will 
assemble leading policy makers, business 
leaders, scholars and other experts to define, 
assess and tackle the critical questions about 
the world at this moment. 


Speakers include: 


Kofi Dr. Philip 

Annan Fernbach 


Former Secretary General 
of the United Nations and 
Chairman 

Kofi Annan Foundation 


Cognitive Scientist and 
Assistant Professor of 
Marketing 

Leeds School of Business , 
University of Colorado 



North Korean Defector and 
Human Rights Activist 



Director General 
Unesco 




Register to attend 
athensdemocracyforum.com 







